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TO  OUR  FRIENDS 

With  our  present  number  we  conclude  the  first  year  of  the  Numismatic  Review. 
We  are  particularly  happy  at  the  reception  our  magazine  has  received  from  the  public, 
and  with  the  help  we  have  received  from  our  contributors,  and  to  contributors  and  sub- 
scribers alike,  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks.  We  began  with  the  belief  that  there 
was  a genuine  demand  for  a magazine  which  would  present  both  popular  articles  and 
more  advanced  special  studies,  valuable  as  contributions  to  knowledge,  for  a magazine 
which  should  not  be  printed  only  to  be  filed  in  libraries  for  the  occasional  use  of  future 
research,  but  which  yet  would  deserve  this  kind  of  preservation;  for  a magazine  that  could 
present  entertaining  information  without  confusing  it  with  misinformation. 

We  have  plans  for  new  features  in  a new  volume,  which  we  believe  will  contain 
many  articles  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  to  do  this,  we  hope  you  will  feel  that 
you  have  only  to  renew  your  subscriptions.  We  will  make  all  efforts  to  consider  improve- 
ments suggested  by  our  friends.  We  can  promise  that  we  shall  not  depart  from  the  scien- 
tific standards  which  were  set  up  at  the  beginning.  To  our  old  subscribers  we  say  that  we 
hope  you  will  continue  your  valued  support.  To  those  who  read  this  and  have  not  yet  sub- 
scribed, we  say  that  if  you  feel  our  magazine  is  of  value  to  serious  numismatists,  that  you 
will  become  subscribers  now. 

Success  of  the  magazine  depends  upon  you. 
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NUMISMATIC  RECORDS 
of  the  Californian  Adventurer  Henry  Meiggs 

by  A.  F.  Pradeau 

The  series  of  medals  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper  were  issued  in  honor  of  Henry 
Meiggs,  at  one  time  an  alderman  of  San  Francisco,  who  in  1854  absconded  with  the  city’s  funds 
and  went  to  South  America  where  he  became  the  world’s  foremost  railroad  contractor. 

This  American  contractor,  born  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1811,  started  his  business 
life  with  meager  education  and  no  working  capital  but  with  a striking,  likable  personality 
destined  to  bring  him  financial  success  and  world-wide  fame. 

When  twenty-one  years  old  he  moved  to  New  York  City,  entered  the  lumber  business 
and  within  three  years  had  achieved  an  enviable  position,  becoming  sufficiently  well  off  to 
assume  the  role  of  benefactor  of  art  and  artists.  The  crisis  of  1837  seems  to  have  hit 
Meiggs’s  enterprises  very  hard,  and  for  the  next  eleven  years  he  struggled  along,  barely 
making  a living  out  of  the  only  work  he  knew— the  lumber  business. 

In  1848  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  reached  New  York.  With  bor- 
rowed capital  Meiggs  shipped  lumber  around  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco  where  he  sold 
his  load  at  a handsome  profit  and  established  himself  as  a lumber  dealer  and  sawmill  oper- 
ator. His  ability,  the  opportunities  of  the  new  community  and  his  lavish  spending  swept 
him  into  prosperity.  Because  of  his  genial  manners,  generosity  and  tact,  he  was  thrice 
elected  alderman  in  San  Francisco.  He  branched  out  into  the  real  estate  field,  purchased 
most  of  the  North  Beach  section  and  exhausted  his  capital  developing  this  subdivision.  In  his 
desire  to  extend  the  city’s  growth  in  that  direction  he  borrowed  money  at  excessive  rates 
of  interest  on  forged  city  warrants.  This  for  a time  he  managed  to  conceal. 

With  the  immigration  of  thousands  of  adventurous  characters  to  California,  corruption 
became  prevalent.  As  the  government  officials  relaxed  in  their  duties,  law  abiding  citizens 
supplied  the  deficiency  by  administering  summary  justice.  And  from  1851  to  1856  the 
Vigilantes  took  matters  into  their  own  hands.  Figure  5 is  a reproduction  of  the  numbered 
symbol  or  badge  of  their  office. 

The  1854  slump  in  the  market  brought  bankruptcy  to  Meiggs,  and  now  he  was  unable 
to  cover  his  defalcations  variously  estimated  at  from  three  quarters  of  a million  to  two  mil- 
lion dollars.  He  had  to  choose  between  staying  and  risking  being  hanged,  or  “skipping  the 
country.”  He  chose  the  latter  and  chartered  the  sailing  vessel  “America”  on  which  in  the 
winter  of  1854  he  and  his  family  arrived  in  Chile,  with  a sum  of  gold  not  greater  than  five 
thousand  dollars. 

At  the  time  of  Meiggs’s  arrival  in  South  America  a railroad  frenzy  existed  in  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  Chile,  and  while  Meiggs  did  not  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  railroad  engi- 
neering he  had  Yankee  resourcefulness.  He  became  a railroad  building  contractor  and  where 
highly  trained  specialists  had  declared  the  task  impossible,  Meiggs  worked  miracles.  The 
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author  knows  of  four  designs  of  medals,  each  issued  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  commemor- 
ating an  achievement  of  Meiggs. 

The  first,  51  millimeters  in  diameter,  4 mm  thick,  is  dated  January  1,  1870.  It  was  de- 
signed by  C.  E.  Bryant  and  struck  by  the  Lima  mint.  As  the  inscriptions  are  in  Spanish  the 
translation  is  here  given:  On  the  obverse  (fig.  No.  1)  the  name  of  the  railroad  FERRO- 
CARRIL  CENTRAL  TRASANDINO  «—  Section  from  Callao  to  Oroya  — Chief  engineer 
E.  Malinowsky  — Contractor  Enrique  Meiggs.  Reverse:  The  inauguration  of  the  work  took 
place  on  January  1,  1870,  with  the  blessing  of  the  cornerstone  by  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop of  Lima,  Seb.  Goyeneche  y Barreda,  D.  D.  Within  the  circular  chain  of  dots  are 
names  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  and  of  his  cabinet  members. 

The  second  medal,  undated,  is  believed  to  have  been  issued  upon  the  completion  of  the 
FERRO-CARRIL  CENTRAL  TRASANDINO  in  1872.  It  is  58  millimeters  in  diameter, 
5 mm  thick,  designed  by  J.  S.  and  A.  B.  WY ON,  sculptors,  and  struck  by  Tiffany  6 Co.  of 
New  York.  The  viaduct  Verrugas  (misspelled  in  the  medal)  is  among  the  highest  in  the 
world.  It  supports  one  track,  4'  8J/£"  gage,  575  ft.  long,  maximum  height  252  ft.,  tower  spans 
50  ft.,  intermediate  spans  100  ft.  to  125  ft.  This  structure  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  part 
of  the  comparatively  short  line,  220  kilometers  long  (136  miles).  It  was  the  most  expensive 
railway,  as  the  cost  per  mile  was  $100,000.  It  has  63  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  2 kilometers 
long  ( 1J4  miles),  at  an  altitude  of  4,774  meters  ( 15,645  ft.),  the  most  elevated  spot  reached 
by  any  railroad.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  one  could  cite  that  the  Matterhorn  is 
14,780  ft.;  Mount  Whitney  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  of  California,  the  highest  mountain  in  ter- 
ritorial United  States,  is  only  14,501  ft.  high.  In  addition  to  surmounting  the  physical  ob- 
structions there  were  two  endemic  diseases  to  contend  with — the  Oroya  fever  and  the  Peru- 
vian wart — both  fatal  to  the  majority  of  those  affected. 

According  to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  ( 1939  edition,  Vol.  18,  p.  596,)  “the  construc- 
tion of  the  Callao,  Lima  and  Oroya  road  which  crosses  the  Andes  was  his  (Meiggs’s  crown- 
ing achievement.” 

Medals  3 and  4 are  for  the  same  Ferro-carril  Trasandino,  Section  between  Arequipa 
and  Puno;  both  measure  52  millimeters  in  diameter,  4 millimeters  thick,  but  medal  number  3 
was  designed  by  C.  E.  BRYANT,  while  medal  number  4 was  designed  by  STARR  & 
MARCUS.  Neither  shows  the  place  of  mintage. 

The  obverse  of  number  3 shows  a straight  viaduct  with  mountains  in  the  background; 
that  of  number  4 medal  shows  a long  curved  viaduct,  an  erupting  volcano  among  high 
peaks,  the  rising  sun,  radiate,  and  over  all  the  winged  victory  to  crown  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  On  both  medals  the  Chief  Engineer  is  named  J.  L.  THORNDIKE. 

The  reverse  of  these  medals  differs  in  the  size  of  the  lettering  and  in  the  design  of  the 
inner  circle.  The  legends,  however,  are  alike,  the  translation  as  follows:  “The  work  was 
inaugurated  the  29th  of  January  1870,  with  the  blessing  of  the  cornerstone  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  of  Arequipa,  Dr.  D.  Jose  Benedicto  Torres”;  within  the  inner  circle  are 
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the  names  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  of  his  cabinet  members.  On  these  medals 
two  more  names  are  found,  those  of  the  Mayors  of  Arequipa  and  Puno. 

The  desire  of  the  contractor  in  not  slighting  any  one  of  importance  accounts  for  the 
numerous  names. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  becoming  successful,  Meiggs  paid  to  the  San  Francisco  City 
treasury  the  amount  he  had  taken,  but  this  has  not  been  verified  by  the  present  writer. 

Meiggs  died  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  September  1877,  where  honors  and  riches  were  bestowed 
upon  him. 

For  reasons  unknown  to  the  writer,  Meiggs’s  estate  was  sold  and  (it  is  presumed  that 
because  of  its  great  size)  it  had  to  be  raffled  off  at  a dollar  a chance. 

References : 

Bancroft’s  History  of  California,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  7S3-76S. 

Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

The  New  International  Encyclopedia. 

The  American  Mercury,  Vol.  LIV,  No.  218,  Feb.  1942, 

“South  America’s  Railroad  Builder,’’  by  Meigs  M.  Green. 

Note : While  he  was  preparing  this  article,  the  medals  and  raffle  tickets  were  taken  from  the  authors  desk.  Dealers 
are  requested  to  be  on  the  alert  for  them. 


A HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  GOLD  MEDAL 
ON  THE  VISIT  TO  VIENNA  OF  POPE  PIUS  VI. 

by  Alex  S.  Hauser 

“II  viaggio  del  Sommo  Pontefice  Romano  PIO  VI  puo  riguardarsi  come  un  avvenimento  dei  piu  singolari  e memorabili 
del  secolo  nostro.’’— A.  S.  VATICANO. 

The  gold  medal  under  discussion  relates  to  a most  important  and  politically  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  later  18th  century.  The  Pope’s  visit  to  a worldly  monarch’s  cap- 
ital city  certainly  aroused  the  curiosity  of  contemporary  Europe  and  while  the  Pontiff,  at 
that  time,  had  not  wholly  withdrawn  into  self-chosen  seclusion,  as  his  successors  did  in  the 
course  of  events,  such  a trip  abroad,  nevertheless,  represented  a remarkable  event  of  the 
first  order.  Joseph  II,  having  inherited  full  powers  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  Marie 
Theresa,  in  1780,  had  shown  increasingly  unorthodox  convictions  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  the  state  and  the  church.  As  far  back  as  1769,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Rome  the  presumptive  successor  to  Marie  Theresa  expressed  the  necessity  of  reforming  that 
relationship.  Later,  by  various  measures  and  decrees  he  deeply  invaded  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere,  interfering  strongly  with  well  established  principles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Papal 
Curia. 

To  halt  Imperial  interference  with  religious  affairs  and  papal  jurisdiction,  Pius  VI  even- 
tually felt  an  attempt  to  improve  relations  with  Vienna  by  personal  contact  might  be  worth 
while;  and  in  his  Breve  of  December  15th,  1781,  addressed  to  Joseph  II,  the  Pope  announced 
his  intended  visit,  at  the  same  time  expressing  hope  for  an  early  reapproachment  of  Papal 
and  Imperial  views. 
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The  Holy  Father’s  appearance  in  Vienna  was  the  mos  sensational  event  of  the  time. 
The  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  framing  the  actual  purpose  of  the  visit,  and  the  conversations 
with  the  heads  of  the  State,  were  performed  with  all  possible  splendor.  The  Pope  officiated 
at  High  Mass  held  in  the  historical  Alte  Hofkirche  (Old  Court  Chapel)  on  Vienna’s  huge 
Am  Hof  square.  After  mass,  he  stepped  outside  upon  the  balcony  between  staircases,  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  and  extended  the  Pontifical  blessing. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  cordiality  displayed,  the  Emperor,  on  the  advice  of  Chancellor 
Kaunitz,  did  not  make  any  essential  concessions  whatsoever.  Hence  the  Papal  trip  to 
Vienna  was  none  too  successful  in  its  results. 

Nevertheless,  the  event  as  such  created  immense  interest  and  was  judged  well  worth  a 
medal.  This  medal  was  designed  by  J.  Vinazer  (mintmaster  1796-1814)  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Obverse.  Bust  of  Pius  VI  to  right  in  Papal  robes. 

PIVS.  VI.  PONTIFEX.  MAXIMVS. 

Reverse.  In  five  lines:  IOSEPHI.  II.  AVG./VINDOB.  HOSPES./A.DIE.  XI  KAL. 
APR./AD.  X.  KAL.  MAI./MDCCLXXXII. 

(Emperor  Joseph  II’  guest  at  Vienna,  March  21  to  April  21,  1782.) 

Size,  54  mm.;  weight,  3.37  oz.;  metal,  gold. 

(Cf.  Ampach  6574;  Montenuovo  2156;  Fuerstenberger  Cabinet,  Helbing  April  1933  No. 
1146;  Helbing  Auction  ZNK  1911  No.  3188  — all  in  silver.)  There  is,  to  this  writer’s 
knowledge,  no  record  of  this  medal  struck  in  gold.  Medals  of  this  type  were  usually  issued 
in  silver  or  bronze,  but  a few  examples  were  sometimes  struck  from  the  dies  in  gold,  for 
presentation  to  persons  of  importance. 


VOTA  COINAGE  OF  LICINIUS  DURING  313  and  314  A.D. 

by  J.  W.  E.  Pearce 

(By  way  of  introducing  Mr.  Pearce,  distinguished  British  specialist  in  the  late  Roman  series,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  quote,  in  part,  a letter  written  to  our  Associate,  Mr.  Holzer,  announcing  his  paper  and  setting  forth  his  views  on  he  subject. 

. . . “I  was  much  interested  in  your  account  of  progress  of  the  Numismatic  Review.  It  certainly  appeals  to  a wider  range  of 
interests  than  our  own  rather  solemn  Numismatic  Chronicle.  I think  the  two  together  form  a very  good  combination  . . . 
Enclosed  are  some  notes  in  which  I apply  to  the  coinage  of  Licinius  the  tentative  views  on  the  meaning  of  the  vota-legends 
expressed  by  me  in  a Numismatic  Chronicle  article  a few  years  ago.  My  main  aim  in  putting  these  notes  together  was  to  set  up 
my  views  on  the  vota  coins  as  a sort  of  “Aunt  Sally”  for  my  fellow-numismatists  to  shy  at  and  knock  down,  if  they  can  prov 
them  to  be  wrong  . . . why  shouldn’t  an  American  take  up  the  work  . . . But  it  will  be  labor  cost — at  least  a good  deal  of  it — 
unless  we  can  get  at  the  precise  meaning  of  the  vota  legends Sincerely,  J.  W.  E.  Pearce. — Ed.) 

Perhaps  the  commonest  inscription  on  Roman  coins  throughout  the  Fourth  Century  is 
that  recording  the  successive  quinquennial  or  decennial  periods  of  an  emperor’s  reign  in  the 
conventional  form,  e.g.  VOT(IS)  V MULT  (IS)  X.  It  is  most  important  that  we  should 
understand  its  exact  meaning.  Jovian’s  coinage  shows  this  formula  in  use  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  while  the  solidus  of  Theodosius  with  CONCORDIA  AVGGGG,  fol- 
lowed by  . , . AVGGG  after  Gratian’s  death,  shows  the  same  formula  on  “Constantinople’s’’ 
shield  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  very  end  of  the  fifth  and  final  year  of  his  first  quin- 
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quennium.  Clearly  the  formula  commemorates  prayers  with  vows  promising  payment  for 
their  fulfillment  addressed  to  the  divine  powers  for  a prosperous  five  years  and  “more  to 
follow”,  conventionally  expressed  by  a multiple  of  five,  and  it  is  equally  clear  from  the  ex- 
amples given  above,  that  a coin  bearing  this  inscription  must  be  dated  within  the  first  five 
years  of  a reign.  With  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  the  vota  take  a fresh  start  as  VOT 
(IS)  X MULT  (IS)  XV  or  XX.  (I  believe  that  the  old  traditional  decennial  reckoning  could 
also  still  be  employed,  and  with  the  higher  figures  was  generally  employed  by  the  side  of 
the  quinquennial.) 

But  for  some  reason  former  numismatists  explained  the  formula  as  meaning  that  the  first 
quinquennium  had  been  completed  and  vows  for  the  second  undertaken.  We  can  see  what 
chaos  this  might  introduce  into  their  chronology.  If  the  chronology  was  securely  fixed  by 
other  evidence,  then  the  vota  of  the  coins  were  said  to  be  anticipated,  that  is,  stated  falsely 
by  the  issuing  authority  to  have  been  paid,  while  everyone  who  handled  the  coin  knew  they 
had  not  been. 

This  (in  my  opinion)  misreading  of  the  vota  evidence  has  resulted  I believe  in  the  sep- 
aration of  a number  of  coins  of  two  groups — a Victory  and  a Jupiter  group,  which  when 
placed  in  their  proper  order  and  context  give  us  a numismatic  commentary  on  the  political 
situation  of  the  years  313-314,  the  period  of  Constantine’s  entente  and  subsequent  rupture 
with  Licinius. 

The  alliance  between  the  ambitious  Daza  and  his  sluggish  tool,  Maxentius,  had  threat- 
ened the  security  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  and  united  them  in  a bond  of  common  interests. 
After  Constantine’s  defeat  of  Maxentius  in  October  312,  this  was  strengthened  still  fur- 
ther at  his  meeting  with  Licinius  at  Milan  early  in  313.  Daza  seized  this  chance  of  invading 
the  territory  of  Licinius  in  his  absence,  but  Licinius  hurried  away  from  Milan  to  meet  him 
and  defeated  him  at  the  battle  of  Tzirallum  in  April,  313.  A few  months  later  Daza  died,  and 
his  mints  of  Cyzicus,  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor. 

The  coinage  of  the  first  group  under  discussion  celebrates  the  victory  of  April,  313  and 
at  the  same  time  the  approaching  completion  of  Licinius’s  quinquennial  vota  in  November 
of  that  year.  The  perfect  harmony  subsisting  between  the  two  surviving  Augusti  is  shown 
by  their  both  striking  identical  types  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  and  vota  of  Licinius. 


A.  The  VICTORY  Group 

From  Constantine’s  mint,  Treveri,  we  have  a solidus,  and  from  Licinius’s  mints,  Hera- 
clea,  Nicomedia  and  Antioch  we  have  aurei,  all  with  the  same  reverse:  VOTIS  V<— MUL- 
TIS  X.  Victory  standing  right,  holding  on  a cippus  a shield  inscribed  VI-CTO-RIA-AVG. 

Treveri.  Mintmark  PTR.  Obv.CONSTAN-TINVS  PF  AVG  Head  laur.r. 

(This  is  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Brett, Nun.Chron.l933,pl.26,no.8.  After  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  in  October, 
312,  Constantine  struck  in  "aes”  SPQR  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI  with  names  of  himself,  Daza  and  Licinius.  In 
Num.Chron.same  plate.no.  12  we  find  the  same  type  in  gold,  struck  apparently  only  in  his  own  name,  like  the 
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present  coin.  For  Licinius  he  struck  IOVI  CONSERVATORI  AVGG  (same  ref.no.M).  A comparison  of 
the  portraits  on  8 and  12  satisfies  me  that  they  can  be  taken  closely  together.  The  vota  do  not  suit  Constantine 
who  completed  his  first  quinquennium  in  311.) 

Heraclea.  Mintmark  SMHTB.  Obverses: 

a.  CONSTANTI  — NVS  PF  AVG  Head  laur.r. 

b.  LICINIVS  — AVGVSTVS  Head  laur.r. 

(Constantine’s  coin  (Fig.l.)  in  the  Hunterian  Collection,  was  unknown  to  Maurice,  who  dated  the  aureus 
of  Lincinius  (Fig.2)  to  the  period  of  the  war.  The  portraiture  is  very  like  that  given  by  Licinius’s  mints  to 
Daza:  compare  Maurice,  Numismatique  Constanfz'm'enne, II, pi. 13, no. 11  for  a portrait  of  Daza  from  Thessalonica. 
With  mintmark  SMHTB  there  is  a IOVI  CONSERVATORI  AVGG  given  by  Maurice  for  Constantine  only 
(loc.cit.p.579)  which  the  obverse  legend  dates  with  our  Victory  issue.) 

Nicomedia.  1.  Mintmark  SMN.  Obverse  LICINIVS  - AVGVSTVS. 

This  aureus  (Fig.  3)  in  the  Hunterian  Collection  was  also  unknown  to  Maurice.  I have 
little  doubt  that  a companion  coin  of  Constantine  existed. 

2.  Mintmarks  SMN  in  ex.,  and  star  over  two  pellets  in  field  left.  Obverses  as  at  Her- 
aclea, save  that  name  of  Constantine  is  divided  CONST AN-TINVS  {Trau  Catalogue,  no. 
3905),  and  for  Licinius  ( Montagu  Catalogue,  no.  792).  As  at  Treveri  and  Heraclea  these 
coins  are  accompanied  by  IOVI  CONSERVATORI  AVGG  with  mintmark  SMN.. in  ex. 
and  star  in  field  right  for  both  Constantine  {Maurice  II,  pi.  2,  no.  3)  and  Licinius  {Trau,  no. 
3804). 

Antioch.  1 Mintmark,  SMA  sigma.  Obverses: 

a.  CONSTAN-TINVS  PF  AVG  Head  laur.r. 

b.  LICIN-NIVS  PF  AVG  Head  laur.r. 

c.  LICIN-IVS  PF  AVG  Head  laur.r. 

Maurice  illustrates  a and  b in  III,  pi.  8,  nos.  1 and  2.  They  apparently  share  a reverse 
identity.  Portraiture  and  the  misspelling  of  the  name  show  that  they  must  have  been  struck 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  mint  by  Licinius  and  before  new  orders  had  been  given 
to  correct  these  survivals  of  Daza’s  reign.  Figure  4,  from  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome, 
shows  a later  stage  in  the  issue,  with  correct  portraiture  and  legend.  This  coin  was  un- 
known to  Maurice.  No.  793  in  the  Montagu  Catalogue  shows  an  intermediate  stage,  correct 
spelling  but  Daza’s  portraiture. 

2.  Mintmark  SMA  sigma  in  ex.,  Q above  II  in  left  field. 

Obverse,  LICIN-IVS  PF  AVG  Head  laur.r. 

The  portrait  is  like  that  of  fig.  4.  see  illustration  in  Trau,  no.  3788. 

I do  not  think  anyone  questions  the  attribution  of  Licinius’s  own  coinage,  given  above, 
to  the  period  between  his  victory  over  Daza,  and  the  completion  of  his  first  quinquennium, 
though  some  hitherto  unpublished  evidence  may  necessitate  the  readjustment  of  some  of 
Maurice  s judgments.  But  must  we  not  recognize  a companion  coin  in  the  Treveri  solidus 
of  Constantine. 
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I believe  that  the  Victory  type  persisted  with  little  change  over  the  completion  of  the 
first  quinquennium  of  Licinius  and  into  his  second.  We  find  the  following  aureus  (Trau, 
no.  3807): 

Obverse.  LICINIVS  — AVGVSTVS  Head  laur.r. 

Reverse.  VICTORIA  — AVGG  NN  Victory  standing  r.,  holding  on  a cippus  a shield 
inscr.  VOT/V/MVL/X,  mintmark  SMN.  and  the  British  Museum  has  an  aureus  (Fig.  5). 

Obverse  as  last;  Reverse  VICTORIAE — AVGG  NN;  same  types  as  last  but  mintmark 
SMN  gamma.  A closely  similar  example  in  Ars  Classica  Sale,  Oct.  3,  1934,  no.  1833,  has 
the  mintmark  SMN  epsilon. 

Portraiture,  type  and  obverse  and  reverse  legends  argue  a close  connection  between 
these  coins,  and  show  that  the  vota  of  the  second  quinquennium  followed  immediately  on 
the  completion  of  the  first.  Although  no  coin  of  Constantine  seems  to  have  been  found  with 
the  two  last  mentioned  types,  the  reverse  legends  show  that  he  is  associated  in  the  victory 
or  victories.  In  the  following  Jupiter  group,  one  Augustus  alone,  Licinius,  is  recognized  on 
the  coinage. 


B.  The  JUPITER  Group 

Maurice,  on  the  score  of  the  vota  figures  dates  the  whole  of  this  group  to  318-324.  I 
suggest  that  it  be  dated  to  314,  the  year  of  the  first  breach  of  Licinius  and  Constantine. 
Vot.x.mult.xx.  could  follow  at  once  upon  the  completion  of  Vot.v.mult.x.  and  that  it  did  so 
follow  is  shown  by  the  last  mentioned  pair  of  the  Victory  Group.  For  evidence  that  the 
Jupiter  Group  came  in  close  succession  we  must  rely  on  the  similarity  of  the  style  of  the 
portraiture  and  the  obverse  legends.  This  fails  us  of  course  with  the  full  face  portraits  of 
Licinius  and  his  son,  but  the  rectangular  base  (inscribed  with  the  same  vota)  of  the  figure  of 
Jupiter  on  the  reverse  classes  the  coins  on  which  it  appears  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  The 
gold  “multiplum”  which  also  has  the  full  face  portraits  (illustrated  by  Maurice,  III,  pi.  2,  no. 
7)  is  dated  I think  rightly  to  the  period  of  the  war,  though  it  does  not  mention  the  vota. 

The  common  element  of  this  group  is  a figure  of  Jupiter;  (a)  standing  left,  (b)  seated 
left,  or  (c)  seated  facing  on  a rectangular  base  inscribed  with  the  vota.  I have  seen  b and 
c from  both  Nicomedia  and  Antioch,  c from  Nicomedia  alone.  They  are  all  struck  in  the 
name  of  Licinius  only,  except  that  c includes  the  younger  Licinius  in  a companion  issue  to 
his  father’s.  For  a and  b the  reverse  legend  is: 

IOVI  CONS  — LICINI  AVG  On  rectangular  base  SIC  X / SIC  XX 
The  obverse  is: 

LICINIVS  — AVGVSTVS  Head  laur.r. 

We  have  the  mintmarks  from  Nicomedia:  for  a:  SMN  ( Maurice,\\\,g\ate  2,no.l5), 
SMN  epsilon  (Montagu  Cat.no.789);  for  b;  SMN  (Trau, no.3806),  SMN  delta  (Montagu 
Cat.no.788),  and  SMN  gamma  and  SMN  epsilon  (Maurice  III, page  47,  not  illustrated).  The 
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portrait  of  Montagu  788  is  barely  distinguishable  from  789  and  they  must  come  close 
together  in  time,  and  very  shortly  too,  I think,  after  792,  a Victory  coin  with  the  earlier  vota. 

From  Antioch  we  have  the  mintmarks;  for  b;  ANT  (Maur.III,p.l97,  not  illus.),  and 
ANT  in  ex.,  with  star  in  crescent  in  field  right  {Maur. Ill, plate  8,no.l0  and  7Va«,no.3787). 
Here  too  the  portrait  comes  close  to  that  of  our  fig.  5 with  the  earlier  vota. 

I think  there  is  a relatively  strong  case  for  dating  a and  b to  the  period  of  hostility 
between  Licinius  and  Constantine  in  314.  For  dating  c the  full  face  portraiture  gives  us  no 
help,  the  only  point  of  contact  being  the  base  with  the  vota  inscription.  There  can  however 
be  little  doubt  that  c is  closely  connected  with  the  gold  multiplum  ( Maurice  III,pl.2,7)  which 
shows  father  and  son  together,  full  face  on  the  obverse  and  on  the  reverse  Jupiter  seated 
facing,  our  type  c.  There  is  no  vota  legend,  and  Maurice,  in  its  absence  dated  the  piece 
on  other  grounds  to  about  314,  quite  rightly  I believe. 

Coming  to  type  c,  the  elder  Licinius  has  both  at  Antioch  and  Nicomedia; 

Obverse . LICINIVS  AVG  OB  D V FILII  SVI  Bust  bareheaded,  dr.  facing. 

Reverse.  IOVI  CONS  — LICINI  AVG  Jupiter  seated  facing  on  rectangular  base  with 
SIC  X / SIC  XX.  The  mintmarks  are,  Nicomedia,  SMN  (Ma«r.III,p.48) ; SMN  gamma 
(Maur.III,pl.2,no.l6);  SMN  delta  (Maur.III,p.48);  SMN  epsilon  ( Montagu,no.7&7 ):  Anti- 
och; SMAN  epsilon  and  in  right  field  star  (Maur.III,pl.8,no.l  1 ). 

At  Nicomedia  the  younger  Licinius  has; 

Obverse.  DN  VAL  LICIN  LICINIVS  NOB  C Bust,  bareheaded,  draped  facing. 

Reverse.  IOVI  CONSER — VATORI  CAES  Type  as  father’s  but  on  base 
SIC.V./SIC.X.  The  mintmarks  are  SMNA  and  SMN  gamma  (Maur.III,p.47) ; SMN  delta 
(Afaur.pl. 2, no. 14)  and  SMN  epsilon  (Trau.no.  3831). 

We  have  the  mintmarks  from  Nicomedia:  for  a:  SMN  ( Maurice , III,  plate  2,  no.  15) 

Licinius's  reverse  stated  that  the  issue  commemorates  the  taking  of  decennial  vows  by 
his  son  (ob  decennalia  vota).  The  boy’s  reverse  commemorates  quinquennial  vows.  Mau- 
rice holding  that  the  vows  were  in  both  cases  accomplished  separated  the  two  coins  by 
a five  year  interval,  whereas  to  my  mind  they  clearly  belong  together  and  with  the  gold 
multiplum. 

My  own  view  is  that:  the  vota  were  strictly  decennial  with  a pedigree  reaching  back  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  but  that  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  the  long  wait  for  the  festivities  that 
were  held  in  payment  of  the  vows,  a sort  of  mi-careme  break  had  gradually  become  the 
custom,  and  by  the  fourth  century  the  quinquennial  was  the  popular,  while  the  decennial 
was  the  more  correct  way  of  reckoning  the  period  of  the  now  meaningless  (except  cere- 
monially) renewal  of  the  emperor’s  powers.  It  seems  hard  otherwise  to  explain  how  Valens, 
who  reigned  fourteen  years  could  strike  with  the  VOT  XX  MVLT  XXX,  or  how  Theodo- 
sius could  have  VOT  V MVL  X on  his  solidi  contemporaneously  with  VOT  X MVLT  XX 
on  his  small  bronze.  The  boy  Licinius  took  the  decennial  vows  as  his  father’s  coin  shows. 
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while  his  own  coin  in  specifying  the  period  employs  the  method  of  reckoning  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  actual  usage  of  his  day,  that  is  a division  of  the  decennium  into  two 
quinquennia. 

To  sum  up:  as  regards  the  Victory  group,  I feel  no  doubt  that  Constantine’s  Treveri 
coin  was  struck  in  concerted  agreement  with  Licinius’s  issues  of  the  same  type.  The 
victory  to  the  minds  of  Constantine’s  subjects  could  refer  to  his  recent  victory  over  Maxen- 
tius.  For  the  close  connection  in  time  between  the  Victory  and  Jupiter  a and  b,  I rely  on 
the  close  similarity  of  the  obverses.  Specialists  upon  examining  more  coins  than  I must 
have  the  last  word  on  this  however.  Finally,  I think  the  full  face  portraits  of  Licinius  and 
his  son  must  go  together,  and  these  furnish  warrant  for  the  views  of  the  vota  legend 
expressed  above. 

A SUPPLEMENT  TO 
'ENGLISH  REGAL  COPPER  COINS” 

By  Ernest  Bramah. 


As  long  ago  as  1932,  Mr.  Ernest  Bramah  Smith  (who  always  wrote  under  the  name 
of  Ernest  Bramah)  told  us  he  was  preparing  a supplement  to  his  book  on  English  Regal 
Copper  Coins  and  was  collecting  notes  for  the  purpose.  The  work  he  never  completed,  but 
his  widow,  Mrs.  M.  Smith,  has  sent  us  the  notes  which  she  found  loosely  laid  in  his  own 
copy  of  his  book.  By  her  courtesy  we  are  thus  able  to  publish  the  present  supplement. 

It  may  be  stated  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  series,  that  the  study  of  the  copper  coinage  of  England  which 
begins  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and  ends  with  the  introduction  of  the  bronze  coinage  in  1860,  has  long  occupied  the  attention 
of  specialists  in  England.  Mr.  Bramah,  in  his  book  undertook  to  list  every  issue  by  denomination  and  date,  and  to  list  the 
major  varieties — such  as  overdates,  changes  of  punctuation,  and  easily  described  variations  of  design.  To  each  denomination 
for  each  date  he  gave  a number;  to  each  major  variety  a number  with  an  intercalated  letter.  All  these  varieties  are  more  or 
less  scarce,  many  very  rare,  and  all  are  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be  listed  separately  in  such  a work  as  the  Corpus  Nu- 
morum  Italicorum  if  they  were  found  in  the  Italian  series. 


In  the  following  list  a reference  is  in  each  case  given  to  the  page  of  Mr.  Bramah’s  work 
where  the  new  item  should  be  inserted  in  a new  edition,  and  the  number  with  intercalated 
letter  which  shows  the  exact  place  it  should  be  added.  In  his  book,  Mr.  Bramah  used  the 
word  "type”  in  a special  sense,  meaning  "normal  design  and  inscription”.  His  practice  has 
been  followed  in  the  notes  which  follow. 


It  should  be  stated  that  there  is  reason  to  think  Mr.  Bramah’s  notes  are  not  quite  complete.  We  suspect  that  he  kept 
some  material  from  printed  sources  in  the  form  of  clippings,  (especially  the  new  material  on  the  reign  of  George  I).  Five  or 
six  items  have  been  added  from  these  printed  sources,  and  coins  seen  by  ourselves,  because  we  think  Mr.  Bramah  would  wish 
them  added,  if  indeed  he  did  not  actually  add  them  in  notes  now  lost.  But  we  also  have  reason  to  think  that  the  notes  preserved 
are  fairly  complete.  Editing  has,  however,  involved  some  freedom;  because  we  have  in  the  notes  some  finished  drafts  of  dis- 
cussions, and  some  very  rough  notes,  which  must  be ' differently  worked  up,  in  the  fashion  we  believe  Mr.  Bramah  wished.  In 
one  or  two  cases  Mr.  Bramah  apparenly  had  not  decided  whether  certain  items  deserved  consideration  as  major  or  minor  va- 
rieties. These  we  have  included,  since  we  do  not  think  a negative  decision  appropriate  under  the  circumstances.  Material  not 
based  on  Mr.  Braham’s  notes  is  clearly  indicated.  The  record  is  probably  not  even  yet  complete,  but  the  small  proportion  of 
additions  of  major  variety  after  so  many  years  (since  1932)  make  us  believe  that  relatively  few  items  now  remain  unpublished. 


In  case  no  mention  is  made  of  "Obverse”  or 
to  be  normal. 


"Reverse”  that  side  of  a coin  is  understood 


If  less  a favorite  with  British  and  American  numismatists  than  the  study  of  large  cents 
with  us,  the  series  of  English  Regal  Copper  has  long  attracted  advanced  and  competent 
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scholarly  attention,  and  the  additions  are  of  real  significance.  Although  not  yet  worked  out, 
some  relations  between  the  coins  of  which  the  earlier  varieties  all  enjoyed  some  circulation 
in  America,  and  the  colonial  and  state  coinages  may  yet  be  found.  Attention  is  called  in  this 
connection  to  the  note  on  “Page  73.”  M. 

CHARLES  II 

Farthing,  1672 

Page  20. — No.  8aa.  Corrected  Error. 

Obverse.  In  the  word  CAROLO  an  O has  been  distinctly  cut  and  can  be  plainly  seen 
beneath  the  R,  and  what  was  presumably  an  L has  been  started  in  place  of  the  next  letter 
which  should  have  been  an  O;  the  upstroke  can  be  seen  plainly  beneath  the  left  side  of  the 
curve  of  the  O;  this  L may  or  may  not  have  been  completed  before  correction  was  made,  but 
there  is  no  indication  of  its  base.  Reverse  as  type. 

(Bramah  left  a note  indicating  he  thought  this  coin  might  be  only  a better  preserved 
specimen  of  8a,  which  might  be  indifferently  described  from  a specimen  in  ordinary  condition. 
We  believe  however  he  concluded  on  comparison  that  8aa  is  a distinct  variety.) 

Farthing,  1673 

Page  21. — No.  lOdd.  Corrected  Error. 

Obverse.  A vertical  stroke  has  been  cut  beneath  second  C. 

Farthing,  1675  (probably). 

Page  21. — No.  12  ante  a.  Corrected  Error. 

Obverse.  An  O has  been  plainly  cut  beneath  second  R.  Reverse  as  type.  (The  coin 
seen  seems  to  be  in  poor  condition,  and  the  date  not  quite  certain;  apparently  Bramah 
thought  only  1673  and  1675  possible,  and  1675  alone  probable.) 

WILLIAM  and  MARY 

Halfpenny,  1694. 

Page  25. — No.  laa.  Corrected  Error. 

Obverse  as  type.  Reverse.  Inverted  V has  been  cut  beneath  T. 

Farthings,  1694. 

Page  27. — No.  2bb.  Irregular  Punctuation. 

Obverse  as  type.  Reverse.  There  is  no  stop  after  BRITANNIA. 

Page  27. — No.  2ff.  Irregular  Punctuation. 

Obverse  has  no  stop  after  MARIA.  Reverse.  6 and  4 of  date  touch  the  exergual  line, 
4 touching  the  upper  exergual  line,  the  lower  exergual  line  being  cut  away  to  avoid  1 and  9. 
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Page  28. — No.  2h.  Irregular  Punctuation. 

Obverse  as  type.  Reverse.  No  stop  (on  a fine  specimen). 

Page  28. — No.  2i.  Miscellaneous,  (really  extreme  double  cut). 

Obverse  as  type.  Reverse  has  a wrongly  placed  exergual  line,  double  in  parts,  wrongly 
cut  1%  to  2y2  mm.  above  correctly  placed  exergual  line. 


WILLIAM  III 
FIRST  ISSUE;  Halfpenny,  1697 
Page  31. — No.  3f.  Irregular  Punctuation. 

Obverse.  No  stop  after  second  word,  TERTIVS.  Reverse  as  type. 

THIRD  ISSUE;  Halfpenny,  1699. 

Page  39. — No.  16  ante  a.  Error. 

Obverse  inscription  reads  GVLIELMVS.TERTVS.  Reverse  as  type. 

Halfpenny,  1700. 

Page  39. — No.  17dd.  Irregular  Punctuation. 

Obverse.  No  stop  after  either  word.  Reverse  as  type,  A’s  barred,  small  figures  in  date. 

Halfpenny,  1701. 

Page  40. — No.  18aa.  Error. 

Obverse  as  type.  Reverse  as  18a. 

GEORGE  I 

Halfpenny,  1717. 

Page  45. — No.  la.  Irregular  Punctuation. 

Obverse,  no  stops.  Reverse  as  type.  (Seaby.) 

Page  45. — No.  lb.  Irregular  Punctuation. 

Obverse  as  type.  Reverse,  no  stop  afterdate.  (Seaby.) 

Halfpenny,  1718. 

Page  45. — No.  2b.  Irregular  Punctuation. 

Obverse,  no  stop  after  GEORGIVS.  Reverse  as  type.  (Seaby.) 

GEORGE  II 

FIRST  ISSUE;  Halfpenny,  1737. 

Page  55. — No.  9a.  Overdate  or  recut  date. 
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Obverse  as  type.  Reverse,  the  date  is  either  1737  over  1736  or  the  last  7 has  been  re- 
cut. What  Mr.  Bramah  saw  was  a cast  forgery  of  the  period  apparently  made  from  a 
genuine  coin,  and  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether  to  dignify  this  with  a number. 

FIRST  ISSUE;  Farthing.  1736. 

Page  58. — No.  18a.  Miscellaneous. 

Obverse,  three  ribbons  to  wreath.  Reverse  as  type.  Two  specimens  seen. 

SECOND  ISSUE;  Halfpenny,  1751 
Page  61. — No.  31a.  Miscellaneous. 

Obverse.  A figure  like  a lower  case  y is  cut  between  R and  G,  apparently  an  error  of 
the  diecutter  rather  than  a die  break.  Reverse,  as  type.  (M.) 


GEORGE  III 

FIRST  ISSUE;  Halfpenny.  1771 
Forgeries  of  remarkable  kinds. 

Pages  73-74.  Halfpennies  are  now  known  as  follows;  Date  1771,  with  head  and  name  of 
George  II;(M.),  and  ordinary  types  of  George  III,  with  the  absurd  date  1788  ( Numismatic 
Circular,  April,  1934) — two  specimens  of  the  latter  have  been  found  and  both  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  made  in  America. 

A Farthing  with  head  and  name  of  George  II,  dated  1775  is  known  (M.) 

FOURTH  ISSUE;  Halfpenny,  1806 
Page  82. — No.  15a.  Recut  date. 

Obverse,  date  apparently  recut,  traces  of  an  earlier  806  to  be  seen  more  to  the  left,  and 
apparently  not  the  result  of  overstriking.  Reverse  as  type.  (M.) 


VICTORIA 


Penny,  1848 

Page  104. — No.  lOd. 

The  date  1848  over  1847  plainly  seen,  the  upstroke  dividing  the  8 into  two  unequal  parts 
of  which  the  part  to  the  left  is  much  larger. 


Penny,  1853 

Page  195. — No.  14a. 

As  No.  14,  but  the  Queen’s  nostril  as  on  the  farthing  No.  65a.  From  a circulated  speci- 
men and  rather  doubtful. 

Penny,  1857 

Page  160.-— No.  24a,  amplification  of  note.  Mr.  T.  F.  Sqibb,  in  a letter  of  June  5,  1933  gives 
the  dimensions  of  the  small  date  on  a specimen  examined  by  him  as  4 by  \\A  to  mm.  as 
against  the  normal  5 by  2 mm. 
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Halfpenny,  1841 

Page  111. — No.  3a.  No  base  stroke  to  the  E though  the  serif  of  the  missing  stroke  is  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Squibb  gave  a specimen  to  Mr.  Bramah. 

Halfpenny,  1851 

Page  11 3. — No.  38bis.  The  reverse  without  incuse  dots  exists,  probably  a muling  of  a die 
of  an  earlier  year.  (This  is  an  amplification.) 

Halfpenny,  1859 

Page  114. — No.  48a.  (amplification.)  The  overdate  1859  over  1858  is  not  very  rare. 

Farthing,  1841 

Page  117.  — No.  54.  Minor  variety  has  lower  dot  of  first  colon  on  Reverse  divided  in  two. 


Farthing,  1853 

Page  119. — No.  66d.  Miscellaneous.  Features  discernibly  as  No.  65d  of  1852. 


Farthing,  1855 

Page  120. — No.  70a.  Specimens  are  known  with  WW  incuse,  which  might  be  described  as 
having  full  stops  after  REG  and  FID,  but  the  upper  dots  of  the  columns  are  discernible  under 
a glass. 


Farthing,  1859. 

Page  121. — No.  74.  Note  might  be  taken  of  a remarkable  minor  variety  on  which  the  N 
on  the  reverse  is  disproportionately  separated  from  the  letters  before  and  after  it. 


Half  Farthing,  1844 

Page  124. — No.  79b.  Miscellaneous.  Obverse  has  no  base  to  the  O. 

Page  124. — No.  79 c.  Miscellaneous.  Obverse,  nearly  every  letter  is  incomplete  either  in 
serifs  or  otherwise,  there  is  only  the  lower  dot  of  the  colon  after  D,  and  the  upper  dot  of  the 
colon  after  R is  very  faint. 


Quarter  Farthing,  “1845.” 

Page  128. — In  Sotheby’s  Catalogue  of  the  Parsons  Collection,  October  28  — November  1, 
1929,  Lot  710  was  described  as  containing  a specimen  of  this  date  but  at  the  sale  it  was  an- 
nounced as  not  present;  hence  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  this  denomina- 
tion for  1845. 
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INEDITED  COINS  OF  GUBERT  DE  SALIS 
OF  HALDENSTEIN  IN  SWITZERLAND 

by  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott 

Between  1866  and  1898,  the  great  Swiss  numismatist  C.  F.  Trachsel,  published  an 
extremely  minute  study  of  the  coins  of  the  canton  of  Grisons  ( Muenzen  und  Medaillen 
Graubuendens , Berlin  and  Lausanne)  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  list  all  varieties 
known  of  the  coinages  of  the  various  authorities  that  issued  money  within  that  district 
both  before  and  after  its  incorporation  in  Switzerland.  However,  the  custom  of  the  mint- 
masters  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  Century  of  differentiating  almost  every  die  by 
varying  the  inscription  and  punctuation  led  to  the  existence  of  a huge  number  of  varieties. 
It  is  not  so  surprising  that  some  of  these  should  have  escaped  notice.  We  have  however, 
found  an  unusually  large  number  of  new  varieties  in  the  coinage  of  Gubert  de  Salis,  Lord 
of  Haldenstein,  1722-1737.  They  may  have  a certain  interest  of  a rather  sentimental  kind 
for  numismatists  who  do  not  specialize  in  Swiss  coins  for  the  great  19th  Century  numis- 
matist, Count  de  Salis,  whose  labors  on  the  Roman  coinage  are  so  well  known,  belonged 

to  the  family,  members  of  which  in  the  old  days  ruled  Haldenstein. 

♦ 

We  therefore  publish  eight  pieces  which  escaped  Trachsel’s  record,  and  which  are  at 
least  very  little  known.  All  are  small  coins  which  have  not  gone  through  the  auction  room, 

and  being  found  mostly  in  America,  are  presumably  likely  to  have  escaped  research  in 
Switzerland. 

They  are  small  billon  coins  of  the  kind  called  Bluzgers.  The  obverse  type  is  a crowned 
shield  of  ornate  shape  with  the  device  of  a wild  goat’s  horn,  surrounded  by  a legend  variously 
abbreviated  which  stands  for  “Gubert  de  Salis,  Lord  in  Haldenstein.”  The  legend  is  usually 
unbroken  though  one  of  the  new  pieces  (and  a very  few  of  those  already  known)  show  it 
broken,  in  our  record  this  break  is  indicated  by  a dash.  The  reverse  type  is  a central  cross 
of  a special  form  surrounded  by  a legend,  (the  motto  “God  (is)  my  hope”),  and  the  date. 
In  all  cases  the  eight  pieces  described  show  borders  of  dots  on  each  side,  and  an  inner  line 
border  around  the  cross  on  the  reverse,  but  none  around  the  shield.  In  the  legends  four 
kinds  of  ornament  are  found  in  the  punctuation;  these  for  clarity  are  recorded  by  a lower 
case  letter  in  parentheses.  Ornament  (a)  is  a six  pointed  asterisk;  (b)  is  a rosette  of  six 
dots  not  connected;  (c)  is  a rosette  of  five  dots  touching  an  inner  circle;  (d)  is  a rosette 
of  five  separated  pellets.  The  periods  in  the  legend  are  sometimes  in  the  middle,  sometimes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  line;  in  no  case  does  this  differentiation  seem  significant  in  determining 

a variety.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  to  indicate  the  position  the  piece  would  occupy 
in  a reissue  of  Trachsel’s  work. 


Obverse : 

1.  (917m)  G.V.S.D.I.HALDENS: 

2.  (932m)  G.D.S.D.I.HALD.ST  (a) 

2a  (The  date  on  no.  1 is  so  badly  cut 
unrecorded  in  that  year.) 


Reverse ; 

(a)  SPES.  MEA  EST  DEVS  1723 
SPES.MEA.EST.DEVS.l  7 (a)  25. 

that  it  might  be  read  1725;  the  variety  would  be  also 
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3.  (934m)  G.V.S.D.I.HALDENST  SPES.MEA.EST.DEVS.l  725. 

4.  (938m)  G.D.S.D.I.HALDEN.  SPES.MEA.EST.DEVSl7(b)26. 

5.  (944m)  G.D.S.D. — I.HALD.  SPES.MEA.DEVS.17(a)26. 

(This  is  so  similar  to  944  one  might  suspect  a slight  error  in  Trachsel,  but  I have  seen 
a specimen  of  944  which  confirms  him.) 

6.  (955m)  G.V.S.D.I.HALDEN:  (c) SPES.MEA.EST.DEVS.l 727 

7.  (965m)  G.U.S.D.I.HALDEN.  SPES.MEA.EST.DEUS.17(d)28. 

(Note  the  use  of  U,  not  V and  compare  Trachsel  958  for  similar  use.) 

8.  (967)  G.V.S.D.I.HALDEN  SPES.MEA.EST.DEVS.l 7.28. 

We  thank  Messrs.  Klaus,  and  Stacks  for  assistance  in  assembling  the  Bluzgers  listed 
above,  now  all  in  the  collection  of  the  writer. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  HENRY  COHEN. 

by  Cornelius  C.  Vermeule,  III 

(Mr.  Vermeule,  previous  to  his  entering  the  Armed  Forces,  has  been  a student  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  as  our  science  is  built  by  the  young  upon  the  work  of  the  old,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  printing 
this  sketch  which  has  come  to  us  so  happily  at  a time  when  we  were  anxious  to  have  a paper  on  Henry 
Cohen  to  whom  all  who  take  interest  in  Roman  coins  are  so  much  indebted. 

It  seems  needless  to  add  that  we  think  very  highly  indeed  of  the  numismatic  promise  of  Mr. 

Vermeule.  Eds.) 

Although  Henry  Cohen  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  most  widely  known  work 
on  Roman  coins,  few  know  anything  about  the  man  himself  who  began  his  career  as  a 
musical  composer  and  ended  it  as  an  official  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

When  Henry  Cohen  died  on  May  17,  1880,  the  French  world  barely  took  notice  of 
his  passing;  contemporary  national  biographies  make  no  mention  of  him.  From  the  few 
references  found  about  his  life,  I attempt  to  present  a picture  of  Henry  Cohen. 

One  of  the  most  ardent  of  French  patriots,  Henry  Cohen  was,  however,  born  in 
Amsterdam  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1808,  where  his  father  was  in  the  diamond  busi- 
ness. The  spelling  of  the  given  name  is  always  Henry,  not  Henri  as  is  usual  in  modern 
French.  When  he  was  three,  his  family  moved  from  Holland  to  Paris,  Henry’s  boyhood 
home.  From  an  early  age  he  was  musically  inclined,  and  his  family  determined  that  he 
should  have  a musical  career.  Accordingly,  while  in  Paris  as  a boy,  he  studied  harmony  with 
Percha  and  chant  with  Pelligrini,  two  Italian  masters. 

In  1832,  he  went  to  Naples,  then  a seat  of  musical  learning,  to  study  operatic  com- 
position. Two  years  later  his  opera.  La  Impegnatrice  (The  Engaged),  was  played  before  a 
packed  house.  His  triumph,  however,  was  clouded  by  a clash  with  the  Naples  police  with 
whom  he  was  in  continual  trouble  for  his  worship  of  Napoleon  and  his  family.  His  repu- 
tation as  a conservative  French  patriot  grew  to  such  proportions  that  finally  his  composition. 
Aviso  ai  Maritati,  was  banned  by  the  government  on  its  opening  night,  and  Henry  Cohen 
was  forced  to  return  to  Paris  where  he  became  a music  teacher. 
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During  the  following  fifteen  years  Cohen  was  a prolific  writer  of  fuges,  nocturnes,  bar- 
carolles, and  piano  pieces;  one  of  the  latter,  Marguerite  and  Faust , scored  a success  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris.  La  Musique,  la  Voix  de  la  Nature,  and  VOeillet  de  la 
Falaise  were  played  in  London;  and  finally,  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  musical  career  he  became 
Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Lille  but  left  after  a short  time. 

Up  to  the  year  1867,  his  life  was  purely  a musical  one;  but  at  this  point  Cohen  the 
musician  vanishes,  Cohen  the  numismatist  emerges.  It  is  enigmatical  why  this  man  suddenly 
dropped  his  music  completely  and  began  at  a new  and  totally  different  vocation,  in  which 
he  was  destind  to  be  far  more  distinguished. 


With  the  publication  of  his  work  on  the  consular  coinage  of  the  Roman  Republic 
in  1857,  Cohen’s  love  of  the  glory  of  Rome  and  his  interest  in  coins  and  medals  supplanted 
his  musical  interests.  In  this  work  Cohen’s  tireleess  energy  is  visible,  for  it  is  a minute 
listing  of  most  of  the  consular  coins  of  the  Roman  Republic,  in  plan  much  like  his  great  work 
on  Roman  Imperial  coins  to  follow.  Although  this  book  with  its  alphabetical  classification 
of  consular  coins  by  families  is  now  “dated,"  it  marks  a great  change  in  Cohen’s  life,  and 
brought  him  a very  modest  position  at  the  Biblotheque  Nationale,  where  he  was  des- 
tined to  rise  to  high  rank  in  the  Coin  Department,  where  he  remained  all  his  life. 


His  work  on  the  consular  series  completed,  Cohen  began  at  the  age  of  49  his  formidable 
task,  accurately  to  attribute,  describe,  and  value  the  whole  series  of  Roman  Imperial  coins 
from  Augustus  to  Romulus  Augustulus.  Despite  limited  means  Cohen  searched  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe,  visiting  famous  collections,  writing  for  information,  and  haunting 
the  cabinets  of  the  British,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Austrian  museums  to  compile  his 
great  list.  Not  only  did  he  write  a full  description  of  every  Roman  Imperial  coin  that  he 
knew  to  exist  but  he  also  went  to  the  pains  of  arranging  them  alphabetically  by  reverse 
legend  and  dating  them  as  exactly  as  possible.  When  this  momentous  work  was  published 
between  1 859  and  1 862  under  the  title  Description  Historique  des  Monnaies  Frappes  Sous 
l Empire  Flomain,  it  composed  six  thick  volumes  to  which  a seventh  supplementary  volume 
was  added  six  years  later.  The  work  immediately  won  him  recognition  all  over  Europe, 
and  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  gave  its  numismatic  prize  to  Cohen. 
Even  more  than  his  first-work  on  Consular  coinage,  this  great  corpus  shows  his  persistent 
energy,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  Roman  history. 


In  the  oration  pronounced  by  R.  Chabouillet  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Cohen’s 
tomb,  he  describes  his  works  and  praises  him  with  these  words,  “Two  thoughts  led  M. 
Cohen  to  compose  these  great  works:  he  wished  to  be  of  service  to  collectors,  like  himself, 
and  he  had  also  an  ambition  to  raise  a monument  to  Ancient  Rome.  Cohen  attained  the 
double  goal.  Sincerely  modest,  in  the  preface  of  his  Medaittes  Consulates,  he  declares  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  competing  with  the  great  numismatists  before  him,  like  Vail- 
ant,  atin,  Eckhel,  but  he  simply  avows  that  he  hopes  ‘to  give  a more  exact  list  than  had 
e ore  existed  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  authenticity  of  the  coins’.”  It  must  be  remembered 
at  ° en  was  the  first  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  obverses  accompanied  particular 
reverses  on  the  Roman  Series,  and  it  is  surprising  to  a modern  student  to  observe  how 
comparatively  scarce  important  errors  are  in  his  work. 
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Not  long  after  this  first  edition  appeared,  unsatisfied  with  his  publication  and  realizing 
that  no  work  is  perfect  in  its  first  form,  Cohen  set  about  to  revise  it.  In  this  he  seems  to 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the  great  French  numismatist  Feuardent,  who  was  also 
his  publisher,  and  who  finished  the  revision  after  Cohen’s  death.  While  working  on  the 
second  edition,  Cohen  found  time  to  publish  a few  specialized  articles  in  the  Revue  Numis- 
matique,  to  arrange  three  editions  of  a work  on  old  illustrated  books.  Guide  de  I’amateurs 
des  livres  a vignettes  du  XVIII  Siecle ; and  in  1869  to  catalogue  the  coin  collection  of  one 
Badergtode  de  Fubioide  for  auction.  Cohen  was  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Numismatic 
Society  and  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome. 

Had  Cohen  lived  on  he  would  probably  have  picked  no  other  for  the  task,  for  of 
Feuardent  he  once  wrote,  “I  have  valued  his  friendship  from  the  day  of  my  first  publication.” 

During  these  years  of  his  greatest  triumphs  and  greatest  efforts,  Henry  Cohen  contin- 
ued to  work  modestly  and  unceasingly  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Gradually  he  had 
advanced  from  the  position  of  “library  messenger  and  mail  clerk,”  (which  he  accepted  at 
first  on  account  of  red  tape)  until  in  1875  he  was  appointed  bibliothecaire.  During  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life,  his  mind  was  so  much  occupied  with  the  library  and  the  second  edition 
of  his  book,  he  took  little  rest,  and  so  his  health  suffered. 

One  day  late  in  November,  1879,  when  rising  from  a nap,  Cohen  suddenly  suffered 
a stroke  which  completely  paralyzed  his  right  hand.  Saying  nothing  to  his  family,  he  went 
immediately  to  his  office  and  continued  his  work.  When  his  colleagues  discovered  his  ill- 
ness, they  called  a specialist  and  sent  him  home.  Crossing  the  street  in  front  of  his  home, 
Cohen  was  knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a carriage;  but  immediately  rose  to  his  feet,  went 
indoors,  and  sat  down  to  write  a letter  with  his  left  hand. 

His  daughter  Mme.  Morin  and  her  husband,  cared  for  him  tenderly  but  on  January  6 
of  the  following  year,  he  was  stricken  by  what  was  perhaps  pneumonia  which  left  him  at 
the  point  of  death.  Twice,  however,  he  staggered  to  the  Library  to  bid  farewell  to  his 
friends,  before  the  doctors  sent  him  to  the  resort  of  Bry-sur-Marne  where  he  died,  May 
17,  1880. 

Pictures  of  the  author  represent  him  as  a well-built  man  of  average  height  and  pro- 
portions with  a high  forehead  and  thick  black  hair.  The  rugged  features  of  his  chin  and 
his  keen  brown  eyes  above  all  show  spirit  and  determination  in  the  man  to  which  words 
cannot  do  justice.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  thing  ever  said  about  him  are  the  words 
of  his  friend,  Charbouillet,  in  closing  the  graveside  oration,  “Qu’il  repose,  indefatigable 
travailleur!” 
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THE  1905  DIME  WITH  "MICROSCOPIC  O MINTMARK" 

by  Howard  R.  Newcomb 

The  illustration  accompanying  this  article  shows  a United  States  dime  of  the  New 
Orleans  Mint,  1905,  with  what  may  be  called  a microscopic  mintmark.  Specimens  are  be- 
lieved to  be  of  excessive  rarity,  and  they  are  little  known  among  collectors. 

Since  mintmarks  are  added  separately  to  dies,  even  in  very  recent  times  slight  differ- 
ences are  of  course  to  be  expected  within  any  issue  of  a single  year  and  mint.  But  so 
marked  a difference  from  the  normal  size  of  the  letter  as  is  found  in  this  instance,  constitutes 
rather  a major  than  a minor  variety.  It  is  to  be  presumed  from  the  rarity  with  which 
specimens  turn  up  that  only  one  die  was  made  with  the  peculiarly  small  “O”  and  the  coin 
seems  decidedly  worthy  of  more  attention  from  collectors  and  students  than  it  seems  hith- 
erto to  have  received.  “Microscopic”  is  of  course  used  rather  in  a vivid  than  strict  sense, 
for  one  requisite  of  a major  variety  is  that  it  should  be  something  that  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  But  the  “O”  is  so  tiny  that  the  term  microscopic  mintmark  variety  of  the 
1905-^0  dime  is  one  that  may  be  acceptable  in  listing  the  specimens. 

FILIPINO  DOUBLOONS  — LOCAL  IMITATIONS  OF 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  GOLD 

by  Hans  Holzer 

Some  time  ago,  we  were  shown  a remarkable  specimen  of  a local  or  “barbarous”  copy 
of  a Spanish-American  8 Scudo  piece  which  by  its  unusually  ornamental  style,  suggested 
Java  and  the  Insulinde  as  country  of  origin. 

The  piece  has  as  prototype,  a doubloon  of  Charles  III  and  shows  thick,  clumsily-cut 
letters,  obviously  the  work  of  a person  unacquainted  with  Latin,  and  was  struck  on  a thick, 
heavy-edged  planchet. 

Recently,  another  “barbarous”  copy  has  come  to  our  attention,  this  time  most  likely 
the  work  of  a Filipino  goldsmith.  It  is  well  to  state  at  once  what  we  understand  by  “bar- 
barous copy,”  as  the  term  is  frequently  misunderstood.  It  is  neither  a counterfeit  nor  a 
modern  imitation,  nor  does  it  necessarily  have  to  be  the  work  of  “barbaric”  people. 

Rather  it  is  a local,  contemporary  copy  of  a government  coin,  done  by  a semi-official 
or  private  source,  but  circulating  side  by  side  with  the  official  pieces. 

Our  coin  may  be  described  as  follows: 

8 Scudos  dated  1817. 

Obv.  Laureate,  draped  bust  of  Ferdinand  VII  to  right.  FERDIN.VII.D.G. — HISP.ET 
IND.  R.  1817.  Circle  of  dots. 

Rx.  Crowned,  14-partite  Spanish  arms,  dividing  8 — S,  within  chain.  IN. UTROQ. FELIX. 
— .AUSPICE. DEO.  .P(inverted)  — .F.M. 

Gold.  Edge;  oblique  milling.  37  mm. 
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The  coin  was  struck,  not  cast;  the  dies  were  copied  by  hand  from  two  entirely  different 
coins.  The  obverse  was  modelled  after  a Mexican  silver  8 reales  of  the  Zacatecas  mint, 
1817;  and  it  still  shows  some  of  the  heavy  style  of  the  royal  bust  peculiar  to  that  mint 
alone.  The  reverse  has  for  its  prototype  a gold  8 scudos  of  Popayan,  Colombia  of  the 
year  in  question.1 

The  style  is  crude,  but  not  wholly  barbarous,  the  legends  are  fully  legible  and  appar- 
ently were  executed  by  someone  who  knew  Latin  and  Spanish  fairly  well.  The  similarity 
between  this  style  of  lettering  and  that  found  on  Philippines  copper  quartos  of  the  same 
period  leads  us  to  believe  our  gold  doubloon  was  done  in  those  islands;  whether  officially 
or  as  the  product  of  a local  semi-official  mint,  is  difficult  to  decide — hardly  a counterfeit,  as 
the  piece  is  of  good  gold  and  full  weight. 

The  impressions  are  somewhat  shallow  and  some  of  the  lines  are  too  thin — but  these 
are  characteristics  of  a hand-made  die,  copied  from  an  original  coin  by  sight  rather  than 
mechanical  methods.  The  edge  has  no  rim  and  the  milling  seems  to  be  hand-made,  judging 
from  the  irregular  spacing  of  the  lines. 

As  far  as  a possible  reason  for  such  a “home-made”  coin  is  concerned,  we  believe  that 
insufficient  supply  of  regular  Spanish-American  doubloons  was  the  basic  cause  for  it; 
doubloons  minted  at  all  the  Spanish-Colonial  mints  were  in  circulation  throughout  the 
islands,  as  were  silver  duros — and  copper  coins  only  were  struck  there  by  the  Spanish. 

The  date  of  our  coin  is  somewhat  problematical.  True  enough,  it  was  modelled  after 
two  1817  coins,  but  doubloons  circulated  a long  time  after  they  were  issued  and  it  might 
well  be  that  this  piece  was  actually  made  at  a later  date.  Common  sense  will  tell  us 
that  most  likely  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII  was  the  time  of  issue,  as  a moneyer  would 
naturally  chose  for  his  type  a portrait  of  the  current  ruler.  The  period  of  issue,  then, 
should  lie  somewhere  between  1817  and  1833  and  at  once  the  troubled  year  1828  comes 
to  mind  with  the  well-known  necessity  silver  pesos  of  Manila. 

Additional  specimens  will  unquestionably  turn  up  in  time  and  we  may  then  be  in  a better 
position  to  compute  the  period  of  issue. 

We  are  thankful  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Schulman,  of  New  York,  for  letting  us  study  this  coin, 
which  he  owns. 


Medina,  Las  monedas  coloniales  Hispano- Americanos,  471. 
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A RHODE  ISLAND  PRECURSOR  OF 
U.  S.  POSTAL  CURRENCY 

By  H.  K.  Crofoot 

The  Fractional  Currency  notes  of  the  Civil  War  Period  are  of  course  familair  to  every 
student  and  collector  of  the  monetal  issues  of  the  United  States.  As  is  very  well  known, 
at  the  beginning  of  Lincoln’s  administration  the  uncertain  conditions  of  our  country  caused 
great  anxiety  among  the  population,  and  a financial  shipwreck  was  feared  in  many  quar- 
ters. In  a desire  to  salvage  things  of  permanent  value,  many  persons  began  to  hoard  hard 
money.  Not  only  was  gold  and  silver  taken  from  circulation  but  the  old  large  copper  cents 
and  even  the  recently  issued  copper-nickle  cents  were  preserved  and  the  result  was  a 
dearth  of  small  change  for  circulation,  which  actually  began  to  hinder  ordinary  business 
transactions.  In  most  sections  of  the  country  conditions  were  already  too  complex  to  make 
strict  barter  methods  of  exchange  convenient.  |In  the  emergency  many  business  establish- 
ments, even  restaurants  and  theatres,  resorted  to  the  issue  of  private  scrip. 

The  use  of  scrip  of  course  was  not  a novelty  in  the  United  States.  But  the  amount 
issued  increased  tremendously  with  war  conditions,  and  several  unusual  varieties,  such  as 
cardboard  tokens  with  promise  to  pay  sums  like  one  cent  and  three  cents  made  their  appear- 
ance. These  were  commonly  issued  in  small  quantities  so  far  as  individual  varieties  were 
concerned,  and  apparently  were  usually  redeemed.  Little  attention  was  paid  them  by  most 
collectors  at  the  time,  or  for  that  matter  since  the  time,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they 
were  soon  succeeded  by  the  huge  issues  of  Civila  War  Cents,  which  were  fairly  popular  as 
containing  something  of  real  value  in  metal  content,  and  something  more  of  value  in  the 
supposed  credit  of  the  issuers.  This  credit  was  after  a few  months  badly  shaken  when  one 
of  the  most  extensive  issues  was  repudiated  by  the  maker,  but  the  tokens  and  cards  (as 
those  which  bore  the  advertisements  and  implied  guarantee  of  the  issuers  are  called) 
died  hard.  The  hundreds  of  known  varieties  have  of  course  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  collectors  ever  since,  although  their  circulation  was  definitely  forbidden  by  1864. 

At  the  same  time  as  these  tokens  came  into  popular  use,  people  began  to  use  postage 
stamps  as  money.  These  were  of  course  government  issues,  and  represented  real  value  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  able  to  frank  letters  and  at  least  had  a definite  value  for  the 
purchase  of  a government  service,  a commodity  too  of  a kind  that  almost  every  individual 
had  constant  use  for. 

The  disadvantages  of  unused  stamps  as  small  change  are  of  course  obvious.  In  a dry 
and  warm  store  they  might  keep  well  enough.  But  one  can  imagine  trying  to  use  gummed 
stamps  as  cab  fare  on  a wet  day,  with  the  stamps  sticking  to  the  mittens  of  the  passenger 
and  driver — and  to  each  other.  Also  the  circulation  of  small  pieces  of  paper  led  to  their 
becoming  dirty  and  torn,  and  even  to  be  worn  to  pieces.  To  alleviate  this  condition,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  F.  E.  Spinner,  secured  permission  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  have  soiled  and  worn  stamps  replaced  by  new  ones  (an  unusual  procedure)  but 
even  this  did  not  wholly  remove  the  inconvenience  of  sticky  stamps.  The  information  about 
the  action  of  Skinner  comes  from  a letter  I have  seen,  which  he  himself  wrote  to  a friend 
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of  his  named  T.  Cunningham,  on  January  26,  1880,  and  is  of  course  a definite  piece  of  evi- 
dence about  how  the  idea  of  postal  currency  was  evolving. 

Meanwhile,  the  celebrated  scheme  of  J.  Gault  of  New  York,  came  into  being.  On  Au- 
gust 12,  1862,  he  patented  a metal  case  with  mica  front  to  hold  a postage  stamp  of  any 
denomination,  to  preserve  it  from  damp  and  wear  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  its  value 
perfectly  visible.  These  cases  were  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  issue  had  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  embossed  advertising  which  the  issuer  could  and  did  place  on  the  back  of  the  metal 
case.  The  chief  difficulty  of  course  was  the  expense,  and  while  many  firms  were  pleased 
with  the  form  of  publicity  obtained,  the  advanced  collector  may  realize  how  relatively  few 
adoptions  of  the  method  there  were.  These  pieces  carried  stamps  of  every  denomination, 
and  have  long  been  sought  by  numismatists,  and  to  some  extent  especially  recently,  by 
philatelists.  Those  of  the  highest  denominations,  the  30c  and  90c  seem  to  have  been 
issued  by  very  few  firms,  and  in  limited  quantities  and  are  now  extremely  rare.  I am  told 
that  the  late  David  Proskey  told  of  the  fact  that  at  one  time  one  or  two  of  these  values  had 
a higher  market  value  as  unused  stamps  for  philatelic  collections  than  in  “cases,”  and  he 
thought  that  this  accounted  for  the  destruction  of  many  specimens,  but  the  higher  values 
can  hardly  have  been  used  very  much,  since  the  main  demand  was  for  small  change.  At 
one  time  the  use  of  U.  S.  Revenue  stamps  in  the  cases  was  contemplated,  but  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  stage  of  the  manufacture  of  a pattern,  which  may  indeed  have  been 
merely  a fancy  of  one  of  the  manufacturers,  although  it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  was  not 
favored,  when  revenue  stamps  were  required  on  checks,  it  may  be  recalled  that  far  fewer 
people  write  checks  than  letters. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  U.  S.  Postal  Currency,  the  issues  of  bills  of  low  denomination 
or  Fractional  currency  of  the  first  three  issues,  is  rightly  associated  with  the  use  of  stamps 
in  or  out  of  cases  as  money  and  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  inconveniences 
while  retaining  the  advantages  of  the  system,  something  far  more  like  a Fractional  currency 
note  had  been  tried  privately  even  before  Mr.  Gault  patented  his  invention. 

On  July  4,  1862,  the  firm  of  William  Newton  and  Co.,  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  had 
small  slips  of  paper  printed,  about  2 y2  by  Ax/2  inches  in  size.  Upon  these  postage  stamps 
to  the  amount  of  the  denomination  printed  on  the  slip  of  paper  were  affixed  (pasted),  and 
these  little  tokens  or  paper  notes — for  it  is  hard  to  find  an  exact  name  for  things  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of  so  many  kinds  of  currency — circulated  locally.  The  notes  are  said 
to  have  been  issued  in  four  denominations,  namely,  5c,  10c,  25c,  and  50c,  but  specimens 
are  now  apparently  of  extreme  rarity,  none  of  the  two  higher  denominations  being  known 
to  me,  though  I have  located  two  specimens  of  the  5c  and  a single  specimen  of  the  10c 
note.  The  5c  note  bears  a 3c  stamp  and  two  lc  stamps;  the  10c  note  carries  three  3c 
stamps  and  one  lc  stamp;  all  of  the  1861  issue.  A specimen  is  illustrated  herewith. 

Rare  as  these  pieces  now  are,  and  limited  as  may  have  been  their  circulation,  they 
are  of  great  historical  significance,  since  they  are  direct,  and  probably  not  accidental  pre- 
cursors of  the  U.  S.  Postage  Currency  notes,  authorized  by  Congress,  July  17,  1862,  before 
Gault’s  patent  was  issued,  but  not  before  the  Newton  issue,  although  the  actual  issue  of 
the  U.  S.  notes  on  August  21,  1862  was  later  than  Gault’s  date  of  patent. 
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In  the  letter  to  Cunningham  already  referred  to  Mr.  Skinner  told  how  he  planned 
the  official  Postal  Currency.  He  says  he  cut  four  pieces  of  paper  from  U.  S.  Treasury 
letter-heads,  “of  uniform  size  and  shape  for  convenience  in  handling"  and  on  these  he 
pasted 

1st.  One  five  cent  Jackson  Stamp 

2nd.  One  ten  cent  Washington  stamp 

3rd.  Five  five  cent  Jacksons,  overlapping  them  slightly 

4th.  Five  ten  cent  Washingtons,  also  overlapping. 

From  these  models  of  what  Skinner  thought  a Postal  Currency  or  Fractional  Currency 
note  should  look  like.  Congress  passed  the  Act  of  July  17,  1862,  which,  Skinner  wrote, 
“authorized  the  issuance  of  Postage  Currency  which  was  engraved  in  the  similitude  of 
my  pasted  bills.”  As  is  well  known  there  are  five  general  issues  of  Fractional  Currency, 
and  the  tendency  was  away  from  the  postal  feature — notes  of  the  third  issue  look  more 
like  the  paper  money  we  are  used  to  today,  and  the  pictures  of  stamps  disappear  from  the 
fourth  (and  fifth  and  final)  issue.  None  have  been  made  since  February  15,  1876,  but,  it 
will  be  recalled  all  the  official  issues  are  still  redeemed  by  the  Treasury. 

NOTES  FROM  ETHIOPIA 

By  Robert  Winthrop 

During  a fairly  recent  residence  in  Ethiopia,  several  things  came  to  my  attention  that 
may  interest  numismatists.  The  country  is  one  of  many  religions,  and  much  local  autonomy. 

The  principle  religion  is  of  course  Christianity  in  the  form  of  the  Coptic  Church,  which 
rightly  regards  itself  as  very  ancient.  But  there  are  many  Mahometans1  as  numismatists 
who  know  the  19th  Century  coinage  of  Harar,  which  is  a pure  Arabic  coinage,  will  expect. 
Perhaps  less  expected  to  those  unfamiliar  to  the  country,  there  are  many  Jews.  The  area 
around  Gondar  near  Lake  Tanna  is  the  Hebrew  stronghold,  where  Jewish  Temples  will 
be  found.  There  are  many  stories  about  the  presence  of  these  Jews,  but  the  one  I found 
locally  related  was  that  in  Biblical  times  a band  of  Hebrews  fled  from  Egypt,  drifted  to 
the  highlands  of  lower  central  Ethiopia,  and,  not  being  supplemented  by  other  Hebrews, 
there  intermarried  with  the  native  population.  Less  romantic  is  the  idea  they  came  through 
Arabia.  In  any  case  these  Ethiopian  Jews  are  certainly  black  and  preserve  their  faith  intact. 
Religion  is  important  in  government  in  one  way,  for  "since  the  days  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba" 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  a kind  of  Senate  of  all  the  leading  chieftains  to  appoint  one 
person  as  the  highest  ruler,  and  examples  of  this  are  the  great  Menelik  and  Haile  Selassie, 
who  were  made  not  only  Emperors  but  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Empire,  rulers  of  the  Coptic 
Church. 


i\\e  use  this  spelling  because  although  it  is  not  really  scientific,  it  represents  to  the  average  English  reader  something  rather  closer 
to  the  correct  pronunciation  than  any  other  form  that  can  be  given  with  our  alphabet  and  without  the  use  of  “diacritical  marks.” 

Ed. 
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Minor  chieftains  spring  up  from  time  to  time.  My  native  boy  servant  Abu  told  me 
at  the  end  of  nine  months  service  that  he  wished  to  marry  and  settle  down.  He  had  been 
a most  devoted  friend  to  me  and  the  marriage  was  performed  at  my  quarters,  his  way  of 
showing  loyalty  to  me.  Some  months  later  I had  occasion  to  visit  the  area  of  Abu’s 
new  home.  I found  a group  of  five  stone  houses,  and  I was  introduced  to  each  of  Abu’s 
‘‘brothers”  (really  his  cousins)  who  had  joined  the  new  tribe,  of  which  as  owner  of  the 
most  cattle  he  was  chieftain.  Including  women  they  numbered  twenty-seven.  Of  course 
this  was  a small  tribe,  but  some  of  the  tribes  are  very  large  and  powerful.  It  is  said 
that  among  some  of  the  powerful  tribes  the  currency  of  King  Menelik  was  not  popular. 
The  coinage  of  Haile  Selassie  is  little  seen,  and  it  is  perhaps  a matter  of  policy  that 
no  great  effort  is  made  to  enforce  its  use.  The  liking  of  the  Ethiopians  for  Maria  Theresa 
dollars  is  well  known.  But  recently  things  have  changed.  Not  only  did  native  silversmiths 
melt  down  many  of  them  to  make  jewelry,  but  an  effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate  this 
form  of  currency.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  British  after  the  defeat  of  the  Italians  in 
Ethiopia  was  to  “demonetize”  the  Maria  Theresa  Dollar.  Haile  Selassie  and  his  chieftains 
assisted  in  collecting  as  many  as  possible,  and  these  were  put  in  the  melting  pot. 


COLLECTORS  BEWARE  — 

A HISTORY  OF  COUNTERFEITING 

Part  2 — Die  struck  imitations  of  American  Coins. 

By  Joesph  B.  Stack 

During  the  middle  and  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century,  coin  collecting  flourished  in 
the  United  States  and  certain  very  desirable  rarities  became  difficult  to  obtain.  Some 
zealous  people  conceived  the  idea  of  striking  their  own  specimens  and  a few  for  their 
friends.  Technically  these  things  may  be  called  space  fillers  and  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  practice  was  harmless  in  purpose.  But  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  these  pieces  are 
dangerous  to  all  save  advanced  experts,  and  I can  offer  this  bit  of  humble  advice.  Be 
careful  of  bargains  in  Rarities,  and  secondly  buy  from  dealers  whose  word  and  guarantee 
you  can  depend  on.  Now  for  comment  on  some  celebrated  American  counterfeits,  actually 
die  struck. 

The  most  notable  of  all  perhaps  is  the  1796  Half  cent  made  by  Dr.  Edwards.  Only 
a dozen  are  said  to  have  been  made,  and  can  be  detected  because  they  are  slightly  thicker 

and  a fraction  of  a millimeter  wider.  But  this  is  a very  dangerous  piece. 

* 

There  is  also  a 1793  Liberty  Cap  Cent,  a masterpiece  of  a die-sinker  named  Smith. 
It  has  more  resemblance  to  the  cents  of  1794  than  originals  of  1793,  but  it  is  still  a 
piece  to  be  very  careful  of. 

New  England  silver  with  N.E.  was  made  by  Wyatt.  Most  common  are  the  shilling 
and  sixpence,  recognizable  by  the  reeded  field.  Also  dangerous  are  his  copies  of  the 
willow  tree  sixpence  and  threepence. 
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Colonial  Coins  were  imitated  by  Bolen  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  made  fine  political 
medals  and  storecards.  Bolen  was  proud  of  his  work  and  usually  signed  his  name  on  his 
copies,  but  some  persons  had  a cheerful  idea  that  the  signature  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the 
pieces  and  removed  it,  so  that  the  average  collector  unfamiliar  with  the  rarities  in  question 
may  easily  be  victimized. 

Other  items  to  be  careful  of  are  Confederate  cents,  bar  cents,  medals  of  the  early 
presidents  (some  even  in  gold).  In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  kindred  items,  al- 
though not  numismatic,  ^re  Washington’s  letter  to  Hamilton,  and  the  famous  old  newspaper, 
the  Ulster  County  Gazette,  of  which  copies  are  constantly  found,  which  have  been  taken 
for  originals  by  later  owners  though  originally  perhaps  sold  only  as  reproductions. 

Confederate  Cents.  All  of  these  are  attributed  to  the  famous  Philadelphia  die  sinker 
and  liquor  connoisseur,  Lovett.  Shortly  after  his  death  the  dies  and  specimens  of  the 
cents  struck  in  three  different  metals  were  discovered  in  his  effects  by  Captain  Hazeltine. 

Washington  coins,  usually  of  the  type  of  the  half  dollar  and  the  cents  of  1792  are 
the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  engraver  Idler.  He  too  liked  to  sign  his  name — but  it  is  too 
easy  to  remove  the  name  and  fool  the  inexperienced  collector.  His  work  however  can 
usually  be  identified  by  the  portrait,  as  he  transformed  the  familiar  Roman  nose  of  Wash- 
ington into  a pointed  Grecian  nose. 

The  Higley  coins  of  Connecticut — especially  with  the  triple  hammer  design — are  said 
to  have  been  ordered  by  a Connecticut  banker  named  Robinson  to  pass  out  as  souvenirs 
among  his  friends.  But  somehow  another  use  was  found  for  them  and  they  found  their 
way  into  the  cabinets  of  coin  collectors.  These,  although  often  found  in  silver  and  brass, 
are  in  copper  rather  dangerous  (though  of  far  neater  work  than  originals)  and  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  series  do  better  to  leave  them  well  enough  alone. 

There  is  a reproduction  of  the  Somers  Island  shilling,  said  to  have  been  struck  as  a 
souvenir  piece  in  1876.  As  these  pieces  are  about  like  a silver  dollar  in  size  and  thick- 
ness, they  cannot  be  called  dangerous,  but  are  mentioned  in  passing  as  typical  of  the  kind 
of  thing  that  may  occasionally  mislead  someone.  (There  is  a whole  series  of  reproduc- 
tions in  silver,  near  dollar  size,  of  ancient  Spanish  copper  coins,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  made  to  deceive  a Spanish  nobleman  of  the  old  days  who  regretted  that  his  revered 
ancestors  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  B.C.  had  failed  to  supply  him  with  showy  pieces 
for  his  cabinet,  until  his  contemporary  fellow  descendants  found  it  possible  to  supply  the 
new  demand,  and  the  story  is  the  nobleman  died  happy  in  the  belief  that  theses  pieces 
of  impossible  size  were  valuable  relics.)  At  the  same  time  as  the  Somers  Island  souvenir, 
a very  poor  replica  of  the  Fugio  dollar  was  made. 

Fugio  cents  occur  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  from  old  dies  found  in  New 
Haven.  1 hese  were  sold  as  restrikes,  but  remain  questionable  in  the  minds  of  serious 

collectors. 

Finally  we  may  mention  1838  half  dollars,  sometimes  taken  for  patterns,  for  they  are 
of  the  size  of  the  series  before  1836,  and  made  of  German  silver.  The  engraving  is  very 
crude,  especially  the  head  of  Liberty.  These  are  said  to  have  been  made  for  use  in  gambling 
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houses  or  even  possibly  for  magicians.  Some  similar  pieces  are,  however,  perhaps  con- 
temporary counterfeits  made  abroad  to  be  imported  and  circulated  to  deceive  the  public. 
But  they  do  occasionally  still  deceive  collectors. 

(To  be  Continued) 

A NEW  VARIETY  OF  THE  1 930  NICKLE 

By  Samuel  P.  Harshbarger 

Recently  in  examining  a collection  of  U.  S.  coins,  I found  a nickle  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  1930,  with  the  word  LIBERTY  on  the  obverse  in  small  letters.  The 
word  is  in  its  usual  place,  where  it  should  be  according  to  the  specified  design  of  the  coin, 
but  the  size  of  the  letters  is  only  about  two  thirds  as  great  as  that  on  the  normal  variety 
of  the  coin.  I have  examined  more  than  a hundred  other  nickles  of  the  same  mint  and 
date  to  verify  this.  Several  New  York  dealers  who  have  seen  the  piece  displayed  much 
interest  in  the  coin,  and  told  me  they  had  not  previously  noticed  a specimen,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a previously  unrecorded,  or  at  least  little  known  variety. 

The  reader  will  of  course  recall  the  large  and  small  letter  varieties  of  the  U.  S. 
Flying  Eagle  cents  of  1 858.  But  there  is  an  even  greater  proportional  difference  between 
the  small  and  normal  LIBERTY  on  the  Philadelphia  nickles  of  1930  than  between  the 
two  sizes  of  lettering  on  the  cents  of  1858.  Another  and  more  recent  instance  of  a slight 
but  easily  seen  variety  on  the  nickles  is  found  in  the  so-called  “Three-legged  buffalo” 
nickle  of  1937,  with  mintmark  of  Denver. 

A COMMENT  ON  FRENCH  AND  HAITIAN 

‘SERPENT  COINS’ 

By  Shepard  Pond 

Mr.  Fisher’s  article  in  the  December  1943  number  of  the  Review  on  the  “serpent  coinage” 
of  President  Petion  of  Haiti  brings  up  the  use  in  ancient  times  of  the  symbol  of  a snake  forming 
a hoop  by  biting  its  tail.  It  appears  probably  with  varying  meanings,  in  a such  widely  separ- 
ated places  as  India,  Guatemala,  and  Scandinavia  as  well  as  Africa. 

Its  first  appearance  in  numismatics  was  not  in  Haiti.  In  France  it  was  used  in  year  six  of 
the  French  Republican  calendar  (1797  to  1798),  on  the  medals  of  the  Conseil  des  Anciens 
and  Conseil  des  Cinq-Cents  where  an  inscription  is  enclosed  “dans  un  cercle  forme  pas  le 
serpent  mordant  le  queue"1.  Quite  probably  other  and  earlier  numismatic  usage  could  be 
found. 

As  it  is  certain  that  French  cultural  influence  continued  in  Haiti  after  the  country  be- 
came independent,  as  witness  the  establishment  of  a new  national  calendar,  an  argument,  per- 


(1)  Hennin,  Histoire  Numistnalique  De  La  Revolution  Froncaise,  No*.  884  and  885. 
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haps  weak,  might  be  developed  that  France’s  use  of  the  hooped  serpent  on  medals  for  her 
'wise  men’’  of  the  Revolution  inspired  its  appearance  on  Petion’s  first  coinage  in  the  Haitian 
year  ten,  as  the  Senate’s  decree  of  May  8,  1913,  article  l,2  describing  the  reverse  mentions  “la 
valeur  de  la  piece,  entoure  d’un  serpent  mordant  le  bout  de  sa  queue,  embleme  de  la 
prudence.” 

Another  and  stronger  case  for  French  influence  on  this  coinage  can  be  made  for  the 
dating  of  the  “serpent  series”,  which  ran  from  the  Haitian  year  ten  to  year  thirteen,  to  be 
superseded  in  year  fourteen  by  the  new  type  bearing  Petion's  head. 

It  is  well  known  that  years  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  are  dated  with  Arabic  numerals, 
while  year  eleven  bore  Roman  numerals.  An  XI.  But  nowhere  have  I seen  this  attributed 
to  a French  example  as  I feel  confident  it  should  be  for  the  following  reason.  In  France  on 
the  resumption  of  coinage  after  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  French  Republican  calendar  was 
used  for  dating  and  the  numerals  were  Arabic.  But  when  year  eleven  came  and  the  first 
coins  of  that  year  were  presented  to  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  he  at  once  remarked  about 
the  date  “An  11”  in  Arabid  figures:  “What!  Year  Two!  Robespierre?" — for  early  French 
Republican  coins  of  year  two  were  dated  with  Roman  numerals,  as  An  II.  So  he  ordered 
the  use  of  the  Roman  XI,  to  make  sure  no  confusion  would  take  place.  The  next  year,  twelve, 
saw  a return  to  the  Arabic. 

Could  there  be  anything  more  indicative  of  the  continued  influence  of  things  French  in 
Haitian  affairs?  In  view  of  this,  might  the  presence  of  the  hooped  snake  on  Petion’s  earliest 
coins  be  attributed  to  a French  precedent?  In  all  probability,  the  question  must  remain  un- 
answered. 

An  Editorial  Note  on  Mr.  Fisher's  article. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fisher’s  original  manuscript,  written  on  thin  airmail  paper,  suffered  water  damage  in  transit,  certain 
passages  were  none  too  clear  and  here  and  there  a word  of  correction  by  the  translator  may  be  permissable. 

p.  30,  last  line:  “Service  Petro  or  Peter’s  Cult  was  founded  by  a Spanish  negro  of  the  18th  century,  Don  Pedro,  and  is  not 
connected  with  St.  Peter.” 

p.  31,  line  8:  “The  services  in  honor  of  Dessalines  are  said  to  include  music  suggesting  cannon  and  other  sounds  of  battle.’’ 

p.  31,  line  12:  “Voodoo  priests  or  hungans.  ...” 

p.  31,  note  1:  “Jacques  Dessalines  is  a sort  of  demi-god  in  the  Service  Petro,  whose  hungan  he  had  been  in  life.” 

We  apologize  for  these  unfortunate  misinterpretations  both  to  the  author  and  to  the  public.  H. 


PSEUDO. SILVER  COINAGE  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE  IN  THE  EAST  DURING  THE 
THIRD  CENTURY. 

By  the  Editors. 


Very  little  is  really  known  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  provinces 
and  colonies  of  the  East.  The  denominations  of  many  coins  are  by  no  means  certain,  and 
hence  the  relative  values  are  incapable  of  determination.  It  is  now  perhaps  useful  to  point 
out  something,  which  has  been  little  remarked  on  and  almost  entirely  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, by  publishing  three  pieces  which  throw  unexpected  light  on  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
bronze  coins  in  circulation  in  the  third  century. 


{A  Linstant  Pradine,  Receuil  General  Des  Lois  Et  Actes  Du  Gouvernement  D’ Haiti,  Vol.  II,  p. 
(3;  Dewamin,  100  Arts  De  Numismatique  Francaise,  Vol.  II,  p.  295. 
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1930-5c  WITH  SMALL  "LIBERTY” 


VIEW  OF  PORT-AU-PRINCE,  HAITI 


PSEUDO-SILVER  OF  CAESAREA 


- 
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1 . The  first  piece  is  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  would  be  usually  called  a medium 
or  second  bronze.  It  is  unfortunately  in  poor  condition  and  the  full  legends  are  not  legible,  but 
enough  is  clear  to  determine  that  it  is  issued  by  Severus  Alexander  in  his  third  year.  On 
the  obverse  one  reads  CEOYHPOC  . . . and  the  bust  of  the  emperor  is  seen  to  right, 
draped,  cuirassed  and  laureate.  On  the  reverse  is  the  familiar  type  of  the  agalma  (or 
sacred  image  or  model)  of  the  holy  Mt.  Argaeus  placed  on  an  altar  or  pedestal,  with  a star 
above  it.  Below  is  the  date  "ET  gamma,”  and  around  the  legend  MHTPO. .— KAICAPI. 
Very  similar  coins  are  found  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  nos.  300ff,  and  in  Sydenham, 
nos.  540ff.  The  diameter  is  28  mm.  The  piece  bears  a counterstamp  (somewhat  double- 
struck)  a radiate  head,  probably  of  the  Sun,  to  right. 

Unfortunately  our  illustration  cannot  show  what  gives  the  coin  its  special  interest.  Both 
on  the  obverse  and  reverse  a thin  coating  of  silver  is  to  be  seen  at  almost  every  part  of  the 
surface.  The  process  of  silvering  coins  is  not  yet  fully  understood;  whether  it  was  effected 
by  dipping  or  by  boiling  to  the  surface  inherent  silver  components  of  the  metal,  or  indeed  re- 
sulted from  some  method  not  guessed  at,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  dealing  with  a coin 
that  when  issued  was  white.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  Alexandria  there  were  many  issues  in 
the  third  century  of  billon  coins  (that  is  made  of  an  alloy  containing  silver)  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  coins  of  potin,  an  alloy  with  little  or  no  silver,  but  originally  white.  But  the 
coinage  of  Caesarea  was  always  more  closely  analogous  to  that  of  Rome  itself,  and  the 
appearance  of  base  but  white  pieces  here  is  very  significant,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

2.  We  have  noticed  a coin  of  Caracalla  for  Berytus  in  Phoenicia  to  BMC  142,  but  re- 
markable for  even  more  complete  silvering  surface  than  the  coin  of  Caesarea  already  de- 
scribed. The  inscription  is  legible  in  part,  obviously  the  obverse  reads:  IMPMAVR — 
ELANTAVG  and  the  reverse  COLAN-TBER.  The  types  are  as  those  of  the  following 
coin.  The  diameter  is  23  mm. 

3.  The  third  piece  is  also  of  Berytus  in  Phoenicia,  and  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Gordian  III. 
The  obverse  reads  IMPGORDI — ANVSAVG  around  the  bust  laureate  cuirassed  and  with 
the  paludamentum  to  right.  On  the  reverse  is  Neptune  standing  to  left,  with  his  right  foot 
on  a prow,  a dolphin  in  his  right,  and  a trident  in  his  left  hand;  in  the  left  field  CO/L  and  in 
the  right  BE/R.  This  is  precisely  like  BMC  250  ff.  But  the  obverse  is  clearly  covered  with 
a thin  plate  of  silver  on  three  fourths  of  its  surface,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  piece  was 
originally  plated,  for  there  are  slight  traces  on  the  reverse  also  of  the  characteristics  of  plat- 
ing. But  it  is  of  course  surprising  to  find  this  coin — a "bronze”  in  the  opinion  of  all  previous 
students  with  clear  indications  it  was  white  when  issued.  Its  diameter  is  20  mm. 

The  implications  of  these  pieces,  for  which  we  believe  careful  examination  of  other  coins 
of  the  Roman  East  of  the  period  will  show  many  analogues,  are  that  as  the  value  of  currency 
fell,  and  the  silver  of  Rome  itself  was  debased,  there  appeared  pieces  of  higher  denomina- 
tion in  baser  alloys  or  substitutes  of  plated  bronze,  which  were  meant  to  pass  at  higher 
values  than  regular  bronze  coins  of  larger  size.  Whether  they  were  thought  of  as  deceptive 
is  problematical;  probably  they  were  known  from  the  beginning  to  the  populace  that  re- 
ceived them  as  coins  of  less  value  than  pure  silver,  but  nevertheless  were  accepted  at  a 
definite  weight.  Whether  on  becoming  dark  or  losing  their  plating  (which  in  the  case  of  the 
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coin  of  Berytus  is  unusually  thin)  they  may  have  been  reissued  as  bronze  coins  is  also  prob- 
lematical. But  that  they  were  not  at  first  circulated  as  minor  coinage  but  as  coins  of  quasi 
noble  metal  is  an  inescapable  conclusion. 

It  should  here  be  pointed  out  that  Caesarea  issued  silver  almost  continuously  from  the 
first  century  through  the  reign  of  Macrinus.  No  silver  is  known  of  regular  metal  for  Elagabalus 
or  Severus  Alexander.  But  a regular  silver  coinage  decidedly  base,  and  not  very  common, 
reappears  immediately  afterwards,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander’s  successor,  Gordian  III. 
Berytus  was  probably  a mint  of  provincial  silver  under  the  family  of  Severus  and  Macrinus, 
but  is  not  generally  thought  of  as  issuing  silver  with  its  name. 

Whatever  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  may  be,  it  is  surely  one  that  merits  the 
attention  of  students  of  the  currency  of  the  Third  Century.  We  should  like  to  point  out 
one  implication  of  all  these  pieces,  which  is  that  the  idea  of  a specie  coinage  of  silver  must 
be  thought  of  as  weakened  at  the  period.  Has  this  something  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the 
antoninianus  at  the  weight  of  1^  denarii,  but  with  the  radiate  head  of  the  emperor  which 
certainly  carried  on  the  dupondius  the  idea  of  double  value?  We  are  bold  enough  to  assert 
our  belief  that  this  is  the  case. 

We  feel  that  the  larger  pieces  were  meant  to  circulate  as  multiple  drachms  in  lieu  of 
regular  silver,  and  probably  represent  temporary  emergency  coinage  during  periods  of  finan- 
cial stress  or  some  local  failure  of  a supply  of  silver. 


FABRICATION  OF  2 BILLION  RATION  TOKENS 

By  William  Brimelow 

Fabrication  of  2 billion  ration  tokens,  smaller  in  size  than  originally  planned  but  twice 
as  many,  has  been  in  progress  at  the  Osborne  Register  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Elk 
hart,  Indiana-made  machinery. 

The  OPA  order  calls  for  the  manufacture  of  1,100,000,000  red  tokens  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing “ration  change’’  for  purchases  of  meats  and  fats,  and  900  million  blue  tokens  to  be 
used  in  buying  processed  foods.  By  reducing  the  size  of  the  tokens,  their  total  number  is 
being  more  than  doubled  without  increasing  the  quantity  of  limited  materials  originally 
allocated  for  their  manufacture.  The  new  ration  tokens  went  into  use  on  Sunday,  Feb.  27. 
Food  retailers  get  their  supplies  from  their  local  ration  banks.  The  issue  started  about  Feb. 
22.  Strips  of  stamps,  each  having  a value  of  10  points  under  the  new  plan,  will  be  validated 
on  a horizontal  or  across-the-book  basis,  instead  of  vertically  as  at  present.  The  original 
plan  was  to  make  the  ration  tokens  slightly  smaller  than  a quarter;  under  the  altered 
arrangement  they  will  be  smaller  than  a dime.  Reduction  in  size  was  deemed  necessary  to  get 
the  amount  required,  as  the  special  type  of  tough  vulcanized  fiber,  of  which  the  tokens  are 
made,  is  a scarce  commodity.  They  cost  the  government  an  estimated  $1.19  a thousand,  or 
approximately  $2,380,000  altogether.  This  represents  a saving  of  approximately  $500,000, 
being  that  much  below  cost  estimated  for  the  manufacture  in  the  larger  size. 
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QUAINT  AND  CURIOUS  MONEYS  OF  AFRICA-II. 

By  H.  D.  Gibbs 

West  Africa — French  Camerouns 

This  section  of  Africa  has  also  many  forms  of  native  money.  Wealth  is  counted  in 
the  number  of  cows,  chickens  and  wives  the  native  may  own.  An  indication  of  wealth  is 
also  shown  by  the  number  of  brass  or  copper  rings  worn  by  the  wives  around  the  neck,  arms 
and  ankles.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a woman  wearing  as  much  as  30  pounds  of  such  orna- 
ments. In  all  parts  of  West  Africa  many  kinds  of  iron  pieces,  usually  in  bundles,  were 
used  for  money.  Salt  and  Cowrie  Shells  are  still  current  in  many  places.  The  following  is 
a general  outline  of  the  known  types  although  beyond  question  there  were  many  others  which 
have  now  disappeared. 

During  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  the  writer  noticed  that  while  the  “natives”  in  the 
African  Village  were  probably  “native”  to  our  deep  South,  the  weapons  and  tribal  equip- 
ment were  authentic.  Inquiry  led  to  a meeting  with  the  owner  of  the  show,  who  turned  out 
to  be  a man  who  for  twenty  years  had  made  yearly  trips  to  Africa.  This  man  knew  many 
tribal  chiefs  and  was  friendly  with  a number  of  tribes  in  Western  Africa.  Since  1933  he 
has  been  very  helpful  in  collecting  data  and  in  searching  out  and  purchasing  native  money, 
many  kinds  of  which  are  no  longer  in  use  and  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  From  this 
source  much  of  the  following  information  was  received. 

Among  the  many  tribes  in  French  Cameroun  some  of  the  most  important  are  the  Ka-Ka, 
Abong-Abong,  Bulu,  Baturi,  Makai  and  others.  While  the  money  does  differ  in  a few  cases, 
usually  the  same  kinds  are  or  were  in  use  generally  throughout  the  area. 

KINDS  OF  MONEY 

SALT : As  in  almost  all  parts  of  Africa  salt  is  highly  prized  and  is  a regular  medium 
of  exchange,  valued  at  different  rates  as  the  supply  varies.  It  is  used  in  small  baskets  made 
of  bamboo,  conical  pieces  in  baskets  made  of  leaves,  and  occasionally  in  compressed  sticks. 
(See  also  Sierra  Leone). 

COWRIE:  These  shells  have  been  imported  for  centuries  having  originally  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Arab  slave  traders.  They  are  still  current  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and  are 
valued  according  to  the  district.  Some  are  loose  and  are  counted  by  the  handful  while 
others  are  sewed  on  strips  of  cloth,  fiber  or  skin.  Like  many  native  monies  they  are  used 
extensively  for  ornaments  or  decoration,  but  at  the  same  time  are  a sign  of  wealth  and  can 
always  be  used  for  purchases.  Cowries  that  have  been  used  for  money  always  have  holes  for 
stringing  or  wearing — any  cowries  offered  as  money  that  are  perfect  shells  have  never  been 
in  circulation.  If  in  strings  or  mounted  they  must  be  on  native  woven  fiber,  else  they  are 
not  genuine. 

IRON  MONEY:  BELLS,  among  the  natives  of  the  Foumban  District  curious  double 
bell  shaped  pieces  of  iron,  without  any  clapper,  were  in  use  long  ago.  To-day  they  are  a 
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sign  of  authority  among  the  lesser  chiefs.  The  present  King  of  Foumban  is  a well  educated 
native  and  has  a very  extensive  museum  containing  a great  many  valuable  specimens  of  his 
people's  cultural  products. 

CHISEL  AND  HOE  SHAPED : Many  kinds  and  shapes  were  formerly  in  use.  These 
were  usually  put  up  in  bundles  and  used  in  trade  with  tribes  who  did  not  have  iron  avail- 
able and  who  used  them  for  making  tools,  weapons,  etc.  Some  of  the  very  small  hoes  used 
in  the  Korodofan  District,  east  of  Darfur,  and  bounded  by  the  Nile,  were  called  “akika”,  by 
the  Mitshis,  “ibia”,  by  the  Haussas,  “agelema”.  In  early  days  36  of  these  small  hoes  would 
purchase  a slave.  They  were  made  at  Katshina  and  evidently  found  their  way  to  West 
Africa  and  other  places  in  the  course  of  trade.  Some  of  these  are  found  with  wood  handles, 
although  they  are  too  small  for  any  practical  use.  A heavier  hoe  was  made  in  the  Doume 
District  and  is  still  in  use. 

FLAT  IRON  PLATES:  Several  kinds  of  flat  iron  pieces  were  in  use  but  have  now 
almost  disappeared.  These  also  were  put  up  in  bundles  and  varied  in  value  as  they  were 
traded  at  a distance  from  their  place  of  manufacture.  Long  thin  plates  from  8 to  12  inches 
long  and  3 to  5 inches  wide,  with  a small  tip,  were  used  extensively.  They  were  put  up  in 
bundles  of  12  and  24  and  were  called  “ensuba”  (a  more  or  less  general  name  among  the  Ka-Ka, 
Bulu  and  other  tribes  for  “money  ").  Another  type,  now  very  rare,  was  about  24  inches  long 
with  a swelling  or  bulge  at  one  end.  These  were  used  by  the  Makai  in  the  Doume  District. 
A flat  iron  piece  of  triangular  shape  was  used  in  the  Bafia  District  and  has  now  disappeared 
entirely.  A very  curious  flat  iron  piece  called  a “zello"  and  almost  identical  with  the  “trum- 
bash”  of  Belgium  Congo  was  used  for  both  a throwing  weapon  and  in  trade. 

WEAPON  SHAPED  IRON : Long  iron  spears  from  24  to  30  inches,  and  short  ones 
from  8 to  12  inches  were  in  general  circulation  in  this  district  as  money,  being  tied  in  bundles 
of  from  12  to  24.  These  were  not  weapons  as  the  long  spear  shaped  pieces  are  very  fragile 
and  the  shank  where  a handle  would  fit  is  only  one  to  three  inches  long  and  could  not  hold 
a shaft.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  shape  and  the  value  varied  among  the  districts  where  they 
were  used.  A very  curious  currency,  now  very  rare,  was  called  “mimbass.’’  These  consisted  of 
miniature  weapons  made  of  iron  and  put  up  in  bundles  of  about  100  pieces  some  three  to 
four  inches  long.  Some  are  in  round  bundles,  others  containing  fewer  pieces  are  tied  with 
bamboo  in  the  shape  of  a tent.  These  were  used  in  the  Gaboon  area.  Small  arrow  heads 
of  iron,  while  not  exactly  money,  were  nevertheless  made  for  trade  with  the  tribes  in  the 
interior  who  did  not  have  iron  available  and  eagerly  traded  gold  dust  and  ivory  for  iron 
weapons. 

BRASS  MONEY:  Copper  and  brass  was  used  in  many  forms  in  West  Africa  and  the 
natives  were  very  proficient  in  shaping  it  to  fit  their  desires.  As  already  stated,  the  natives 
decorate  their  wives  with  many  pounds  of  brass  and  copper  rings  worn  around  the  neck, 
arms  and  ankles.  Some  of  the  neck  rings  the  women  wear  weigh  as  much  as  10  pounds. 
These  are  usually  forced  on  the  neck  at  marriage  and  are  not  taken  off  until  death.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  heavy  broad  rings  worn  on  the  ankles.  Arm  rings  were  used  in 
many  forms  and  shapes.  Some  are  decorated,  some  plain,  some  have  knobs  or  diamond 
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shaped  ornaments  at  the  ends.  While  most  are  solid,  some  are  flexible  and  made  of  fine  wire 
wrapped  around  native  fiber.  A few  of  recent  origin  are  made  of  silver  and  aluminum. 
Copper  and  brass  wire  is  purchased  or  traded  and  shaped  into  rings  or  bracelets.  This  wire 
is  much  thinner  than  the  standard  pieces  used  in  the  Congo  and  does  not  seem  to  be  worn 
out  tram  wire,  such  as  was  used  in  the  Congo. 

BRACELETS : In  addition  to  the  copper  and  wire  bracelets,  rings  made  of  woven 
giraffe,  elephant  tail  hairs,  etc.,  and  bracelets  made  from  the  toes  of  hippos  and  elephants, 
which  resemble  old  amber,  are  valued  highly.  Some  are  decorated  with  carved  ivory  blocks. 
Bracelets  of  ivory  are  also  much  valued  and  old  ones  which  have  turned  a deep  brown  or 
tobacco  color  are  among  the  natives’  most  highly  valued  possessions. 

TEETH:  Several  kinds  of  teeth  have  been  used  for  money  and  are  usually  drilled  and 
worn  on  native  fiber.  Leopard  teeth  are  particularly  valuable  as  they  are  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  valor  and  bravery  of  the  wearer. 

BRASS:  In  the  Dahomey  and  Bamoon  Districts  there  exists  a very  interesting  kind  of 
brass  money.  Fine  specimens  are  now  very  rare,  although  they  are  still  in  use.  These 
monies  take  the  form  of  insects,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and  human  figures.  Many  are  very 
fine  in  workmanship  and  show  real  talent. 

These  have  been  seen  in  the  shape  of  grasshoppers,  beetles  and  other  insects, 
snakes,  lizzards,  crocodiles,  tortoises,  snails,  crawfish,  etc.,  steer  heads,  deer  heads,  frogs, 
native  figures  singly  or  in  groups. 

There  is  another  knid  of  brass  in  general  use  to  this  day  but  this  is  less  money  than 
a weight  for  gold  dust.  Each  native  has  his  own  set  of  weights  and  knows  exactly  what 
he  should  get  when  he  sells  his  gold  to  the  white  trader.  The  weight  exist  in  many 
shapes,  usually  flat  with  serrated  surface,  or  in  imitation  of  utensils  such  as  stools,  tree 
stumps,  ladders,  drums,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

TRADE  BEADS:  As  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  native  has  always  gladly  accepted 
bright  colored  beads  from  the  Whites  in  exchange  for  his  labor  or  products  and  many 
kinds  have  been  in  use  for  centuries.  These  are  still  valued  but  with  few  exceptions  are 
no  longer  in  use  as  money  in  this  District. 

EUROPEAN  MONEY : The  natives  are  familiar  with  coined  money  but  have  not  yet 
learned  to  accumulate  it  as  wealth,  preferring  to  work  just  long  enough  to  pay  their  gov- 
ernment road  or  poll  tax  receipt  for  which  is  given  in  the  form  of  a small  metal  disc. 
Any  money  earned  over  and  above  this  is  usually  turned  into  some  form  of  the  afore- 
mentioned native  money. 


SIERRA  LEONE  AND  NIGERIA 


These  districts  still  use  several  native  kinds  of  money,  although  European  money  is 
generally  acceptable. 

SALT:  In  the  northern  provinces  of  Sierra  Leone  salt  is  highly  prized  and  is  kept  in 
bamboo  baskets  about  three  feet  long  and  4 inches  in  diameter.  This  Binkolo  salt  is  very 
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hard  and  the  ends  sealed  with  mud.  This  is  called  Salt  Casankra;  in  Safroka,  Limba. 
Ten  of  these  are  given  to  the  bride’s  father  as  a wedding  payment,  one  is  given  for  use 
at  the  wedding  feast.  This  payment  is  not  the  only  one  required  and  unless  the  groom 
has  regular  money  to  pay  he  is  obliged  to  work  out  the  payment  for  the  bride’s  parents, 
even  to  the  extent  of  working  their  land  before  he  works  his  own. 

RING  MONEY:  Many  kinds  of  brass  and  copper  rings  are  used  as  money,  the  com- 
monest being  of  English  manufacture,  made  of  bronze  with  the  ends  flattened.  These 
are  made  in  Birmingham  and  shipped  to  Africa  in  kegs  and  seem  to  come  in  about  4 
different  sizes.  Occasional  pieces  have  been  found  made  of  iron  which  seem  identical  but 
they  are  either  old  pieces  made  by  the  natives  or  a currency  of  forgotten  issue  — and 
quite  rare. 

BRASS  WIRE:  A standard  medium  are  pieces  of  brass  or  copper  wire  about  three 
feet  long  and  one  quarter  inch  in.  diameter,  bent  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe.  Bracelets 
made  of  copper  and  brass,  of  many  sizes  and  kinds,  have  been  in  use  for  many  years. 

IRON  MONEY:  Probably  among  the  best  known  and  most  interesting  native  monies 
are  the  long  iron  “pennies”  used  by  the  Gizza  tribe.  These  pieces  are  still  in  general 
circulation,  having  a value  of  a penny  (two  cents),  sufficient  to  buy  enough  rice  to  feed 
an  ordinary  family  for  a day.  Their  greatest  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  known 
as  the  “Coins  with  a soul”  as  the  native  believes  if  the  tail  or  wing  is  broken  off  the 
“soul"  has  escaped  and  the  coin  cannot  be  used  until  the  medicine  man  of  the  tribe  (for 
a fee,  of  course)  has  re-incarnated  the  “soul.”  These  pieces  are  fairly  uniform  in  size  and 
length,  running  from  12  to  15  inches,  and  are  made  of  wrought  iron.  Although  I have 
seen  many  that  made  the  long  ocean  voyage  to  America  and  were  often  soaked  with  water, 
I have  never  seen  one  with  rust  on  it.  Another  peculiar  coinage,  but  much  older,  and  now 
quite  rare,  is  of  curious  iron  pieces  shaped  somewhat  like  a half  circle  with  projections  at 
the  end.  My  agent  has  searched  for  specimens  for  many  years,  but  has  never  been  able 
to  find  any  of  these  in  Africa,  although  I was  able  to  get  a specimen  through  the  kindness 
of  Howland  Wood  many  years  ago. 

OTHER  NATIVE  MONEYS:  Cowrie  shells  are  still  in  general  use,  also  several 
kinds  of  bright  trade  beads.  Calico  has  always  been  a favorite  means  of  barter  although 
it  cannot  be  strictly  described  as  money.  England  has  supplied  a regular  coinage  for  Nigeria 
and  West  Africa  and  collectors  may  be  interested  in  knowing  why  it  is  hard  to  obtain 
the  small  1 /10th  penny  while  other  denominations  are  common.  The  answer  is  said  to  be 
that  the  cost  of  tin  washers  used  in  fastening  tar  paper  on  roofs  locally  is  5 for  a penny. 
By  using  the  1/1 0th  penny  pieces  they  have  10  for  a penny. 

(To  be  Continued) 


As  we  go  to  press  we  announce  that  Newcomb,  U.  S.  Cents  is  ready;  Gibbs,  Chinese 
Imperial  Names  in  press.  See  page  52  for  particulars. 
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BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

The  Numismatist,  January  1944.  Mr.  Ferguson’s  “Merit  and  Proficiency  Medal’’  is  an 
interesting  contribution  on  Canadian  numismatics.  Major  Joseph  Moss  gives  concise  infor- 
mation on  "Allied  Military  Currency.”  Mr.  Barnet’s  “Supplement  to  Hetrich  and  Guttag.” 
continues.  An  article  on  “Cleopatra,  almost  Empress  of  Rome”  includes  among  other  things 
the  statement  that  Cleopatra  “ married  the  two  greatest  rulers  of  her  time,  namely  Julius 
Caesar  and  Marc  Antony.”  Further  comment  than  the  italics  (which  are  ours)  on  this 
article,  is  hardly  necessary.  M. 

The  Numismatist,  February  1944.  As  usual,  Mr.  Barnet’s  “Supplement  to  Hetrich  and 
Guttag”  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  magazine;  Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Gettys,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  contributes  a letter  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  S.  P.  Chase,  in  1862, 
in  reference  to  mutilations  of  banknotes.  H. 

The  Col.  J.  T.  Flanagan  Collection  of  Gold  Coins.  (Stack’s,  March  1944).  Although 
we  do  not  customarily  review  dealers’  catalogues,  we  feel  this  120-page  compendium,  con- 
taining a remarkable  array  of  rare  coins,  and  over  400  illustrations,  deserves  a note. 
Unquestionably,  the  catalogue  will  be  used  as  a reference  work  by  many  collectors.  The 
following  coins,  apparently  unique  or  unpublished,  should,  we  feel,  be  mentioned  for  the 
record  s sake,  and  as  they  appear  fully  described,  we  are  listing  them  as  they  are  in  the 
catalogue.  The  sale,  a major  numismatic  event,  brought  in  close  to  $100,000.00.  H. 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

(683)  Ferdinand  I 1531-1562.  Florin  (Goldgulden),  no  date,  struck  when  he  was  Roman  King  (Crownprince).  Mint  of  Hall,  Tyrol. 
Crowned  and  fully  armored  Archduke  standing  to  right,  with  cloak,  sceptre  and  sword.  FERDINAND.  - PRINC.  ET.  INF. 
Kx.  Shields  of  Austria,  Spain,  Burgundy,  Tyrol,  and  sceptres  in  saltire.  HISP.  ARCHID.  AVST.  COM.TIROL  (cross).  C.f. 
Enzenberg  20. 

(689)  Interregnum  in  the  Tyrol  1619.  Florin  (Goldgulden)  1619  struck  at  Hall.  Crowned,  garnished  Austrian  shield.  AVREVS. 
FL  - ORENVS:  1619.  Rx.  Wreath  over  Tyrolean  shield.  COMITATAS  (sic!):  TIROLIS:  Unc.  and  apparently  unique. 

(690)  Archduke  Leopold  1619-1632.  Kreuzer  (so-called  Etschgraitzer),  no  date,  struck  in  gold.  Crowned,  armored  bust  to  right.  .LEO- 
POLDVS.D.G.  ARCHI.  A.  Rx.  Tyrolean  shield  on  double  cross.  .DVX. BVR.COM. TIROLI.  Apparently  unpublished. 

(691)  Ferdinand  II  1618-1637.  Ducat  1627  struck  at  St.  Veit  iti  Carinthia.  Crossed,  armored  Emperor  to  right,  with  sword,  sceptre 
and  orb,  PS,  (interlinked),  between  legs,  16-27  in  the  field.  FERDINANDVS.  II.  D.G.  R.I.  S.A.G.  H.ET  (interlinked). 
B.R.Rev.  Crowned,  garnished  shield.  ARCHI.  AVS.  ET  (interlinked)  CARINTHIAE.  DVX.  BV.  ET  (interlinked).  Mintmark 
PS  for  Paul  Sigharter,  mintmaster  of  St.  Veit.  Not  in  Miller  v.  Aicholz  or  anywhere  else. 

(701)  Francis  I 1745-1765.  Pattern  Ducat  1745  struck  at  Vienna  (without  mintmark).  Laureate,  draped  bust  to  right.  FRANC. 
I;D:G.R.L.  - S.A.  GER.  HIER.REX.  Rx.  Crowned  double  eagle  with  Lorraine-Tuscany  shield.  TU  DOMINE  SPES  MEA  1745. 
Not  in  Miller  v.  Aicholz. 

PERU 

(581)  Huge  medal,  (by  Laubenheimer),  on  the  start  of  construction  on  the  Trans-Andes  Railroad.  January  29th,  1870  under  the  super- 
vision of  two  North  Americans,  I.  L.  Thorndike,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Henry  Meiggs,  Contractor  of  San  Francisco,  California. 
Nike  flying  to  right  on  a condor  over  city-view  with  viaduct,  on  which  train  at  full  speed,  the  Andes  in  the  background:  below, 
R.  LAUBENHEIMER.  Around,  FERRO  -CARRIL  TRANSANDINO-  CONTRATISTA  ENRIQUE  MEIGGS  - (and  in 
smaller  letters,  within)  DE  AREQUIPA  A PUNO  - INJENIERO  EN  JEFE  J.  L.  THORNDIKE,  above,  still  smaller,  STARR 
& MARCUS  (of  San  Francisco).  51)4  mm.  4 mm.  thick. 

(583)  A.  B.  Leguia,  President.  Medal  1925  issued  by  the  National  League  of  Patriots  in  the  hope  of  a more  favorable  settlement  of  the 
Arica  border  dispute  with  Chile.  (In  the  settlement,  Peru  obtained  Tanga  Province;  Arica  Province,  including  El  Morro 
fortress,  remained  with  Chile).  The  Rock,  facing  ocean.  RECUPERAD/  EL  MORRO./  A.B  LEGUIA.  In  exergue,  20  JULIO 
1925.  Rx / JUNTA/  PATRIOTICA/  NACIONAL/  . . . Plain  edge,  19  mm. 

Election  Medals  of  the  campaign  of  1844.  By  Doyle  DeWitt.  Reprinted  from  the 
Numismatist,  issues  of  June  to  November  1943.  In  an  attractive  cover,  this  booklet  of  30 
pages  manages  to  give  a concise,  well-written  picture  of  the  precursors  of  “campaign  but- 
tons” as  we  know  them  today.  We  have  said  before,  when  the  manuscript  appeared  piece- 
meal in  the  Numismatist,  that  the  work  seemed  excellent,  and  we  still  think  so.  H. 

The  Coin  Collectors  Journal.  November-December  1943.  We  are  deeply  thankful  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Journal  for  giving  the  numismatic  fraternity  Mr.  Robert  Nesmith’s  fine 
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essay  on  “The  Coinage  of  Charles  and  Johanna  for  Spanish  Colonial  America — 1536/1556. 
Without  wasting  a word,  Mr.  Nesmith  makes  a serious  attempt  to  classify  the  earliest 
American  coinage  according  to  mint  masters  and  major  die-varieties  for  the  first  time,  and 
from  what  he  has  done  so  far  we  can  only  wish  he  would  devote  much  more  time  to  his 
efforts.  We  feel  he  is  on  the  right  track  and  should  not  underestimate  the  importance  of 
his  findings.  Unquestionably,  some  other  collections,  not  seen  by  the  author,  contain  addi- 
tional varieties  and  it  is  hoped  that,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  any  data  now  lacking 
will  be  supplied  with  the  aid  of  all  students.  Regarding  the  author’s  assertion  that  I as 
mint  master’s  initial  would  have  been  confused  with  the  figure  1 — we  agree,  but  we  might 
add  that  Gothic  I and  L are  almost  alike  in  design  and  using  one  for  the  other  may  per- 
haps have  been  purely  accidental.  H. 

“Shekel  Hakodesh  (The  Holy  Shekel)"  by  Dr.  Helen  Hirsch,  in  The  Jewish  Forum. 
January  1944.  Not  so  much  the  coin  of  that  name,  but  the  spiritual  idea  behind  the  “Shekel 
of  Israel”  is  the  topic  of  this  well- written  article  by  a lady  who  has  been  an  ardent  collector 
herself  for  many  years.  As  it  is  a fascinating  and  well-documented  story,  it  would  only 
seem  fair  to  point  out  a few  weak  points,  such  as  the  statement  “There  was  a silver  coin 
issued  during  the  reign  of  Simon  Maccabee  . . .”  and,  on  the  same  page,  “Shekels  were 
coined  in  silver  and  bronze  . . .”  The  silver  shekel,  formerly  attributed  to  Simon  is  now 
generally  considered  a product  of  the  First  Revolt  (66-70  A.D.)  although  many  questions 
concerning  Simon’s  coinage  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  explained.  On  the  whole,  the 
approach  is  a highly  intelligent  one,  what  with  such  statements  as  “The  shekel  was  never 
made  of  gold”  and  “the  Biblical  mention  of  shekels  must  refer  to  uncoined  ingots”  refuting 
“popular  errors”  widely  circulated,  and  we  owe  the  author  a debt  of  gratitude  on  this 
count  alone.  H. 

NEW  ISSUES  FROM  THE  BATTLEFRONTS. 

CHINA. 

A new  member  of  the  well-known  nickel  series  with  the  portarit  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen 
has  appeared.  It  is  a halfdollar  dated  year  31  of  the  Republic  (1942)  and  measures  28mm 
in  diameter,  2mm  in  width,  milled.  The  legend  around  the  bust  of  Sun  translates  “The 
Republic  of  China  31st  year”  and  the  inscription  on  the  reverse,  divided  by  a conventional 
spade  coin  design,  reads  "Half  Dollar”.  The  coin  was  brought  back  from  China  by  an 
American  who  returned  here  only  a short  time  ago. 

Also  from  China  comes  a small  brass  1 cent  piece  dated  year  29  (1940)  with  a twelve- 
rayed  sun  and  “The  Republic  of  China  29th  year”  on  obverse;  the  reverse  has  a spade 
coin  design  and  reads  “One  Fen”.  Plain  edge,  15  mm  across,  1 mm  thick. 

CHINA— HOPEI  PROVINCE. 

A nickel  5 Cent  piece  issued  during  the  26th  year  of  the  Republic,  1937,  by  the  local 
Pro-Japanese  Autonomous  Government  and  struck  at  the  Osaka  mint,  has  come  to  hand. 
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The  coin  is  quite  similar  to  the  10  Cents  described  by  Coins  of  the  World,  p.56;  the 
obverse,  however,  is  just  like  the  bronze  Cent,  “stars  and  stripes  ’.  The  value  is  “5  Fen”. 

EGYPT. 

A silver  2 Piastres  and  a nickel  5 Milliemes,  the  first  dated  1939,  the  latter  1941,  have 
come  to  our  attention.  Both  are  of  the  well-known  type  with  the  king’s  bust  wearing  a 
fez  to  left  (heraldically  to  right). 

FRANCE. 

A brass  (aluminum  bronze)  1 Franc,  dated  1941,  and  issued  by  the  Vichy  Government 
has  turned  up,  thus  completing  the  series  of  this  year.  Apparently  these  coins  represent 
different  issues,  as  one  specimen  is  of  a different  type  of  brass,  somewhat  thinner  and 
less  carefully  struck.  The  coins  are  of  the  well-known  type  with  REPUBLIQUE  FRAN- 
CAISE. 

FRENCH  SOMALILAND. 

Similar  in  design  and  workmanship  to  the  50  Centimes  published  in  vol.  1,  # 3 , an 
aluminum  5 Centimes  dated  1921  has  come  to  our  attention  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Topping  of  Hollis,  N.  Y.  It  was  manufactured  by  Thevenon  of  Paris,  as  the  other  piece 
was,  but  the  value  is  “5  Cmes”;  the  size  is  19mm. 

IRAN. 

From  Iran  (Persia)  come  three  brass  coins  of  50,  10  and  5 Shahi  dated  1316,  1317, 
1318  which  is  1938-1940  A.D.  The  type  is  the  traditional  lion  and  value  in  wreath  on  the 
reverse.  The  coins  are  milled.  Size,  20-18-16  mm. 

KUTCH  BHUJ. 

From  this  semi-independent  Indian  State,  which  has  been  spelled  Cutch,  Katch  or  Cooch 
(pron.  Cootch  Whutch)  come  five  coins  which  seem  to  have  escaped  notice  so  far — at  any 
rate  in  American  publications.  They  are  all  silver  coins,  minted  during  the  reign  of  King 
George  V,  whose  name  and  title  they  bear.  They  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Kori  1917  struck  at  Bhuj.  Arabic  legend  listing  the  mint  and  date  1917  A.D.,  in  flowery  border.  Rx.  Conventionalized 
crescent,  trident  (trisolee)  and  sceptre  on  top  of  a Nagari  legend  of  three  lines,  giving  value  and  date  1974  Samvat  Era,  1917  A.D. ; 
the  whole  legend  within  circle,  around  which  a Nagari  legend  listing  the  name  and  title  of  the  King-Emperor.  The  edge  is  milled  and 
inscribed  * KUTCH  * kutch  (in  Nagari)  * * BHUJ  * * bhuj  (in  Nagari);  size,  32  mm,  weight,  14  grammes. 

8 Dokda  or  % Kori  1923.  Similar  legends,  but  no  border,  no  name  and  titles  of  George  V and  plain  edge;  the  date  is  1923 
and  1979  Samvat.  17  mm,  4.65  grams.  Somewhat  crude. 

8 Dokda  1928.  Similar,  but  the  legends  are  arranged  in  circular  fashion,  with  a central  circle  on  either  side;  The  reverse  has 
a Nagari  legend  surrounded  by  the  Arabic  legend  as  before;  the  date  is  1928  and  1985  Samvat.  Edge  plain,  well  struck.  17  mm, 
4.65  grams. 

Kori  1933.  Very  similar  to  the  Kori  of  1917,  but  better  workmanship  and  finer  lettering;  the  date  is  1933  and  1990  Samvat. 
Edge  inscribed  as  on  the  1917  piece.  32  mm,  14  grams. 

12  Dokda  or  Vi  Kori  1935.  Similar  to  the  preceding  coin,  except  for  the  value  which  is  expressed  as  "Y,  kori”  and  the  date, 
which  is  1935  and  1992  Samvat.  Edge  as  above.  26  mm,  7 grams. 


The  Kori  is  2.5  grams  heavier  than  the  contemporary  British  India  silver  Rupee.  The 
influence  of  Nepalese  and  Thibetan  types  is  obvious. 
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NEW  CALEDONIA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Lt.  Pockriss  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y„  we  are  able  to  illustrate 
a highly  interesting  token  issued  during  the  first  World  War  by  the  Bank  of  Indo-China 
to  relieve  the  then  prevailing  shortage  of  small  change.  Conditions  on  the  U.  S.  occupied 
French  island  are  now  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  1917,  and  again  the  shortage  of  small 
specie  has  brought  about  the  acceptance  of  U.  S.  coins  and  bills — at  the  rate  of  43  francs 
to  the  dollar — into  general  circulation.  The  piece  here  shown  was  obtained  from  the 
manager  of  the  Bank  of  Indo-China,  which  is  the  official  government  institution  for  the 
handling  of  financial  matters  at  Noumea,  the  capital.  The  piece  consists  of  an  aluminum 
frame  with  a celophane  back  below  which  is  enclosed  a regular  25  centimes  stamp,  yellow. 

The  background  is  of  orange  colored  cardboard.  The  obverse  of  the  piece  is  of  aluminum, 
and  has  the  following  legend  struck  on  it:  NOUMEA  within  circle;  around,  BANQUE  DE 
L’INDO-CHINE  . . M in  oval . . . Size,  33  mm. 

This  extraordinary  piece  is  similar  in  purpose  and  design  to  the  encased  postage  stamps 
encountered  in  France,  Germany  at  the  time.  Stamps  on  cards  were  also  current  in  New 
Caledonia  during  the  first  World  War. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

A new  type  1 cent  piece,  dated  1941  has  made  its  appearance  recently,  and  we  thought 
it  wise  to  illustrate  a specimen,  as  the  coin  is  not  too  well  known  as  yet.  It  is  similar  to  the 
Canadian  Cent,  but  has  a water  lily  as  type. 

PORTUGUESE  INDIA. 

Not  listed  in  Coins  of  the  World . and  apparently  nowhere  else,  is  a silver  Rupee  of 
Portuguese  India,  dated  1935.  The  coin  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Cross  of  Jerusalem  with  round  shield  of  Portugal  superimposed  on  its  centre.  RE- 
PUBLICA  PORTUGUESA  1935.  Rx.  Plain,  oval  shield  of  Portuguese  India,  consisting  of 
the  Portuguese  “quinas  ”,  an  armored  knight  holding  such  a shield,  and  five  lines  of  waves 
symbolizing  the  three  Portuguese  possessions  in  India;  Goa,  Diu  and  Damao.  ESTADO 
DA  INDIA — 1 rupia.  Edge  milled  30J^  mm. 

TURKEY 

A small  brass  10  Para  of  1940  seems  to  have  escaped  attention  so  far  and  is  worthy  of 
interest  because  it  has  not  a single  Arabic  letter  and  is  a sign  of  the  official  policy  to  roman- 
ize”  the  Turkish  script.  Large  10,  PARA  on  left,  1940  below.  Rx.  Crescent  and  star,  and 
GUMHURIYETI  TURKIYE  (Turkish  Republic)  around.  Size,  17  mm. 
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NEW  AND  RECENT 
FOREIGN  PAPER 


ISSUES  OF 
MONEY 


FRENCH  MOROCCO.  Nicely  colored  10  and  5 francs  bills  have  been  received — the  10  francs  green  and  orange,  printed 
by  Wright  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  somewhat  crude  5 francs,  dated  1943,  blue,  by  Jacquin  of  Casablanca.  They  bear  the  name  of  the 
Banque  d’Etat  du  Maroc. 

French  f Vest  Africa.  A yellow-black  5 francs  note,  issued  December  14,  1942,  has  come  to  our  attention.  It  is  printed  by 
Wright’s. 

FRENCH  NEW  CALEDONIA.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Lt.  Pockriss,  we  obtained  information  regarding  a very  interesting 
20  francs  bill  of  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Indo-China,  and  overprinted  in  red  with  the  inscription  NOUVELLES 
HEBRIDES — FRANCE  LIBRE  flanking  the  Cross  of  Lorraine  and  a sheaf  of  wheat.  This  was  done  after  the  Free  French  had 
wrested  control  of  the  islands  from  the  Vichy  Government. 

Another  bill  brought  back  by  Lt.  Pockriss  is  a Free  French  50  centimes  bill  of  July  9,  1942,  printed  at  Noumea  by  the  local 
treasury.  On  one  side,  it  has  a view  of  Noumea  harbor,  a number,  the  date  of  July  15,  1942,  two  signatures  and  the  value  50  CENTIMES 
repeated  3 times,  with  NOUVELLE  CALEDONIE  on  top.  The  reverse  side  shows  a stag,  a type  of  animal  common  to  the  islands, 
with  the  Cross  of  Lorraine  above;  the  date  of  July  9,  1942,  legal  warnings,  value  and  place  of  issue  as  well  as  BON  DE  CArSSE 
(Treasury  Note)  complete  the  picture. 

GERMAN  MILITARY  SCRIP.  An  American  navy  man,  GM  2/C  Rexford  Hayes,  has  brought  with  him  from  the  beaches 
at  Anzio  a German  military  scrip  bill  of  5 Pfennig,  which  reads  as  follows:  “FUENF  REICHSPFENNIG  - 5 RPF  - BEHELFSZAH- 
LUNGSMITTEL  FUER  DIE  DEUTSCHE  WEHRMACHT  - DIESER  SCHEIN  1ST  KEIN  OEFFENTLICHES  ZAHLUNGS- 
MITTEL,  SONDERN  NUR  FUER  DEN  GELDVERKEHR  INNERHALB  DER  DEUTSCHEN  WEHRMACHT  BESTIMMT.” 
(5  Reichspfennig  - Auxiliary  Currency  for  the  German  Army  - This  note  is  not  legal  tender  but  intended  only  for  circulation  within 
the  German  Army) . 

This,  we  are  informed,  was  another  case  of  “on  paper  only”  - the  wretched  looking  bills  were  forced  on  the  population  by  the 
Germans  and  used  as  regular  currency. 


FROM  HERE  AND  FAR 

bu  Hans  Holzer 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the  Nazis  recently  confiscated  the  famous  coin  col- 
lection of  King  Victor  Emanuel  of  Italy,  despatches  from  Switzerland  report.  The  collection 
is  said  to  have  been  housed  at  the  royal  castle  of  Pollenzo  near  Cueno.  Victor  Emanuel’s 
collection  is  probably  the  finest  privately  owned  in  the  world  . . . and  Victor  Emanuel  himself 
the  author  of  16  huge  volumes  of  Corpus  Nummorum  Italicorum,  the  standard  work  on  Italian 
coins  . . . according  to  Naples  despatches,  new  finds  were  recently  made  at  ancient  Paestum, 
when  American  soldiers  were  building  a new  road  . . . when  the  Allies  entered  the  port  of 
Ferryville,  Tunisia,  they  discovered,  tucked  away  in  the  hulk  of  the  “Obrina”  a large  num- 
ber of  German-Italian  Victory  medals,  designed  for  the  victorious  entry  into  Alexandria.  On 
one  side,  they  have  a German  and  an  Italian  soldier  breaking  the  Egyptian  crocodile’s  teeth; 
the  reverse  side  shows  the  famous  lighthouse  of  Alexandria  made  into  a triumphal  arch,  and 
flanked  by  fasces  and  swastika.  The  legend,  in  German  and  Italian,  reads  “Italian/German 
campaign  in  Africa”.  The  medal  was  illustrated  in  the  daily  press  and  also  appeared  in  the 
Numismatist;  our  note  was  obtained  through  Central  Press  and  Staatszeitung-Herold  . . . 
favorable  and  friendly  reviews  of  Numismatic  Review , vol.  1,  no.  3 have  appeared  all  over 
the  nation  . . . especially  in  the  New  York  Sun , journal- American,  Chicago  Sun,  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune,  The  Numismatist,  and  others  . . . thanks  . . . letters  are  pouring  into  the  offices  of 
Numismatic  Review  asking  for  reservations  of  the  first  two  handbooks  to  be  released  this 
month,  Howard  R.  Newcomb  s U.  S.  Cents  and  Howard  D.  Gibbs’  Chinese  Imperial  Names 
. . . “We  very  much  admire  your  publication”  writes  Mr.  Forrer,  venerable  head  of  Spink’s 
of  London  ...  “I  have  just  received  my  copy  of  the  Numismatic  Review  and  must  say  that 
it  meets  all  my  expectations”  are  the  kind  of  words  which  Mr.  Lloyd  F.  Arnold,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  has  for  our  magazine  . . . thanks  also  to  Lt.  Sherman  S.  Burcher,  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  writes  “I  am  particularly  interested  in  when  the  subscription  for  the  next  year 
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is  due,  as  I do  not  want  to  miss  any  of  the  issues  as  I am  maintaining  a file  of  the  magazine, 
which  I think  is  excellent-’  ...  “I  have  enjoyed  each  issue  of  the  Numismatic  Review  so  much, 
and  found  so  much  of  interest  given  in  a readable  style  with  authority  worthy  of  credulence 
that  I know  these  books  under  its  auspices  will  be  well  worth  while  ...”  writes  Willis  L. 
Gordon  of  Falls  Church,  Virginia.  There  are  many  friends  of  our  magazine  whose  letters 
we  can  only  acknowledge  summarily,  but  they  may  be  assured  their  words  are  being  fully 
appreciated  . . . C.  F.  Kline,  of  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  writes  . . . “Since  I also  have  looked 
forward  to  receiving  the  Numismatic  Review  with  so  much  pleasure  and  for  the  reliable  in- 
formation and  history  of  the  coins  in  which  I am  interested,  I wish  to  thank  all  who  have 
contributed  to  the  same  and  hope  Numismatic  Review  will  continue  a long,  long  time”.  . 
....  thanks  to  Mr.  Topping,  of  Hollis,  New  York,  we  are  able  to  report  on  the  new  Canad- 
ian 1944  nickel,  which  is  just  like  the  1943  “V”  nickel  in  design,  but  similar  to  our  own  un- 
lamented 1943  cents,  as  it  is  of  chromium-plated  steel. 

From  Indian  Information  (November  15,  1943)  we  learn  of  important  excavations  in 
India.  . . 

New  discoveries  were  made  in  East  Bengal  while  workmen  were  quarrying  among 
some  mounds  in  a tiny  group  of  hills.  Terracotta  plaques,  Buddhist  monastic  pottery,  orna- 
mental bricks,  wood  fossils,  bronze  images  and  silver  coins  have  been  found. 

Four  hundred  terracottas  have  so  far  been  preserved.  They  represent  divine  and  semi- 
divine human  and  animal  figures.  Ornamental  bricks  include  some  corner  brackets  containing 
floral  vases  which  show  Greek  influence.  Most  of  the  cornice  bricks  represent  pyramidical 
and  drooping  lotus  designs  and  specimens  of  pottery  include  pans,  lids,  spouted  vessels  and 
cooking  pots  with  designs  such  as  dentals,  herring  bone  and  trellis. 

Previously  14  miniature  bronzes  had  been  recovered.  All  of  them  represent  Buddha  in 
meditative  pose  on  a seat  marked  with  a thunderbolt.  Each  of  these  images  has  a seal  under- 
neath containing  the  creed  formula  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  coin  discovered  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  a symbolical  coin  of  thin  silver 
issued  by  a prince  of  the  Chandra  Dynasty  (780  to  900  A.D.)  of  Arakan. 

Apparently  this  miniature  range  of  hills,  in  country  which  once  formed  part  of  a Buddhist 
kingdom,  had  been  systematically  avoided  by  local  inhabitants  until  the  army  came.  Although 
the  area  is  more  healthy  than  the  surrounding  low-lying  district,  superstitution  had  evidently 
got  the  better  of  the  countryfolk — no  one  wanted  to  live  on  the  site  of  a dead  city. 

It  is  expected  that  the  site  will  yield  other  archaeological  finds  when  more  systematic  ex- 
cavations can  be  undertaken  by  the  Archaeological  Department  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Meanwhile  the  military  authorities  are  having  it  protected.” 

i9A^^rdin9  t0  3 Washin9ton>  D-  C.  report  of  the  Associated  Press,  dated  February  14, 
126,525  decorations  have  been  distributed  among  750,000  men  up  to  January  1,  1944  by  the 

rmy,  whereas  the  Navy  awarded  only  7,073  medals  to  its  personnel  numbering  2,800,000. 

Eight  out  of  nine  Army  decorations  were  distinguished  Flying  Crosses  or  Air  Medals 
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(including  oak  leaf  clusters,  which  denote  a second  award  of  the  same  medal).  In  the 
Navy,  only  one  medal  in  three  was  a DFC  or  an  air  medal. 

Repeat  awards  of  a medal  are  so  rare  in  the  Navy  that  separate  figures  were  not  avail- 
able. In  the  Army  the  number  of  clusters  was  60,474,  of  which  59,994  were  aviation  honors, 
compared  with  66,051  original  decorations. 

The  air  branch  accounts  for  just  under  one-third  of  total  personnel  in  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  the  disproportion  in  awards  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  policy  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  under  which  an  award  becomes  automatic  for  a specified  number  of 
flights  in  combat  operations. 

Some  theatre  commanders  have  been  awarding  the  Air  Medal  for  five  sorties  with  an 
oak  leaf  cluster  for  each  succeeding  group  of  sorties.  Thus  the  air  medal  when  worn  by 
Army  flying  personnel  usually  indicates  the  number  of  combat  flights  rather  than  distinguished 
action.”  . . . Jerusalem , March  4 - — Workmen  digging  in  a garden  behind  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity on  Mount  Scopus  in  Jerusalem  recently  found  a small  hoard  of  silver  coins  in  a pottery 
bottle — evidently  somebody’s  ancient  saving  hidden  a little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
alongside  an  old-time  terrace  wall. 

The  bottle  contained  eleven  silver  coins  struck  at  Tyre  between  130-29  and  30-29  B.  C. 

Nine  coins  belong  to  the  class  of  shekels  circulating  at  Tyre  bearing  dates  of  the  era 
between  40  and  29  B.  C. 

The  two  other  coins  found  were  tetradrachms  dating  to  the  reign  of  King  Demetrius  II, 
of  the  Seleucid  Dynasty,  and  were  struck  at  the  Tyrian  mint  in  the  year  130-29  B.  C. 

The  nine  Tyrian  shekels  were  excellently  preserved  with  a thick,  dark  patina,  while  the 
two  earlier  Seleucid  coins  were  much  worn,  having  apparently  been  in  circulation  a long  time. 
( N . y.  Times).  . . 

Speaking  of  military  decorations,  we  should  mention  the  new  “ Badge  for  Civilian 
Bravery ”,  which,  according  to  Indian  Information  (Nov.  15,  1944)  has  just  been  approved  “for 
issue  to  those  granted  civil  commendations  for  brave  conduct.  The  design,  which  is  regis- 
tered, is  by  Mr.  Kruger  Gray,  C.B.E.,  A.R.C.A.,  F.S.A.  The  Badge  is  intended  to  be  worn 
in  plain  clothes  on  the  left  label  of  the  coat,  or  in  a corresponding  position. 

In  Merchant  Navy,  Civil  Defence,  Police,  National  Fire  Service,  and  other  civilian  uni- 
forms, it  should  be  placed  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the  position  in  which  any  medal 
ribbons  are,  or  would  be,  worn.  The  Badge  will  be  sent  to  next-of-kin  of  those  granted  pos- 
thumous civil  Commendations  for  brave  conduct,  but  not  for  wear.” 

This  civilian  decoration  is  similar  to  our  own  OCD  service  ribbons,  issued  to  members  of 
the  Citizens  Defense  Corps,  such  as  Air  Raid  Wardens,  Nurses’  Aides,  Fire  Guards  etc.  . . 
“ . . . Officers  and  men  in  India  who  served  in  North  Africa  will  soon  be  able  to  wear  the  new 
Africa  Star.  Conditions  governing  the  grant  of  the  medal  to  the  land  forces  have  been  de- 
cided and  detailed  orders  regarding  the  necessary  qualifications  will  shortly  be  published,” 
according  to  Indian  Information,  Dec.  15,  1943. 
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“The  clasp  to  the  Africa  Star , which  will  be  awarded  to  personnel  serving  with  the  First 
and  Eighth  armies  in  the  campaign  from  the  Battle  of  El  Alamein  to  Tunis,  will  consist  of 
small  metal  Arabic  numerals  “1“  and  “8”,  which  will  be  fixed  to  the  ribbon.  These  emblems 
will  be  made  in  India.  It  will  be  some  time  before  they  are  available  for  issue.  It  is  hoped 
that  orders  affecting  the  R.A.F.  will  reach  India  shortly. 


The  wearing  of  the  ribbon  for  the  1939-43  Star  has  so  far  been  authorized  for  the  Navy 
only.  It  is  explained  that  the  naval  qualifications  for  the  medal  are  simply  a certain  period 
afloat  in  particular  waters,  while  the  qualifications  for  the  other  two  services  have  not  been 
so  easy  to  formulate,  the  army  and  air  force  having  fought  in  many  campaigns  under  vary- 
ing conditions  in  widely  separated  theatres.  ..“...  it  has  just  transpired  that  henceforth  addi- 
tion U.  S.  Civilian  Defense  service  ribbons  may  be  given  out  to  those  eligible,  without 
the  lower  ribbon  being  turned  in.  The  new  ribbon  may  be  worn  side  by  side  with  the  orig- 
inal service  ribbon  . . . and  the  new  1944  U.  S.  cents  are  now  in  circulation  throughout  the 
country  . . . they  contain  metal  reclaimed  from  cartridge  cases  and  look  just  like  the  old,  “pre- 
steel  coat”  pennies  of  1942. 


A CONTEMPORARY  LOCAL  COPY  OF  ARGENTINIAN  “COB”  MONEY. 

Very  few  cob  type  coins  are  known  to  have  been  struck  or  used  in  Argentina.  The 
“provinces  of  the  Silver  River”  used  regular  silver  coins,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
crude  pieces  issued  at  La  Rioja  and  Mendoza  from  1821  to  1823.  Our  piece  is  obviously 
similar  to  the  ones  issued  at  Mendoza  and  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  1823  2 Reales 
of  that  mint.  However,  the  reverse  is  different  from  the  regular  Mendoza  coin  inasmuch  as  it 
lacks  the  two  castles  and  lions  in  the  quarters  of  the  cross — the  Spanish  coat  of  arms.  The 
entire  design  is  quite  crude,  much  cruder  than  on  the  Mendoza  coins.  For  comparison,  see 
Adams,  Guttag  Collection,  p.20  no.  43  and  Taullard,  Monedas  de  la  Republica  Argentina, 
p.  30  sq.  The  piece  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Two  pillars  and  three  lines  of  inscription,  2/V-SVL/.823/.  (2  Reales,  Plus  Ultra,  1823). 

Rx.  Heavy,  crude  cross  of  Jerusalem,  with  double  lobes,  within  circle  of  dates  no  castles 
and  lions  in  the  quarters.  Crudely  cut  planchet,  20  mm. 

Mendoza,  in  the  mountains,  was  a center  of  silver  mining  and  a likely  spot  for  the  issue 
of  coin:  it  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  worst 
earthquakes  in  centuries.  The  attribution  proposed  is  of  course  tentative,  pending  possible 
further  information. — (Eds.) 

INTERESTING  MEXICAN  1820  PIEDFORT. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Richard  Margolis,  of  New  York  City,  we  are  able  to 
illustrate  a rather  interesting  piedfort  struck  by  the  provisional  Mexican  mint  of  Zacatecas 
during  the  War  for  Independence,  in  1820.  The  coin  is  of  the  regular  type,  but  2 mm.  thick. 
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Plate  VIII 


INDIAN  BADGE  FOR  CIVILIAN  BRAVERY 


MEXICAN  PIEDFORT  2 REALES 
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EAST  ASIA  DOLLAR  WITH  CHINESE  GRAPHITTO. 

Recently  has  come  to  our  attention  a curious  instance  of  Chinese  scribbling  on  a British 
East  Asia  dollar  dated  1899.  On  the  left  side  of  Britannia  there  are  two  Chinese  characters 
scratched  into  the  field,  viz.  “Kwang  Hsu  ”,  which  is  the  ruling  Emperor’s  name,  and  the 
character  for  “ration”. 

The  East  Asia  dollar  was  and  perhaps  still  is  a trade  coin  minted  at  Bombay,  London  and 
other  English  mints  for  general  use  in  East  Asia,  including  China.  It  is  often  called  the 
“Singapore  dollar”. 

Apparently,  some  patriotic  Chinese  felt  that  a coin  circulating  in  China  should  bear 
the  native  ruler’s  name,  and  added  it  in  graphitto. 

Ration  is  a term  often  met  with  in  China;  the  ration  dollar  and  ration  tael  are  coins 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  (Treasury)  and  they  were  expected  to  be  of  good,  reliable 
silver.  H. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

Collectors  are  invited  to  submit  queries  free  of  charge,  or  discuss  numismatical  material 
of  a theoretical  nature.  If  a stamped  envelope  is  enclosed  we  will  answer  directly  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  Questions  of  sufficient  interest  will  be  inserted  in  this  column.  Where  possible 
we  will  supply  information  on  rarity,  but  not  on  prices.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  we  are 
not  omniscient.  Anonymous  letters  must  be  disregarded. — The  Editors. 

Is  it  true,  that  there  are  coins  struck  by  the  Persian  King  Ahasuerus  of  biblical  fame? 
To  my  knowledge,  the  extensive  issues  of  darics  and  sigloi  struck  by  the  Kings  of  Persia  bear 
no  names;  it  is  therefore  impossible  accurately  to  determine  under  which  king  a particular 
coin  was  struck.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  earlier  specimens  of  better  style,  were  struck 
under  the  authority  of  King  Ahasuerus,  whose  wife  was  Queen  Esther,  and  who  is  better 
known  to  historians  as  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (465-425  B.C.)  My  authorities  are  Rogers, 
Handy  Guide  to  Jewish  Coins,  and  G.  F.  Hill,  B.M.C.  Arabia,  etc. 

H.  J.  S.,  New  York. 

Is  my  statement  correct? 

Despite  rather  elaborate  attempts  of  Babelon  to  classify  the  darics  and  sigloi,  we  agree 
with  H.J.S.  Eds. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  on  the  celebrated  Syracusan  decadrachms,  considered 
chef  d’oevres  of  art,  the  engraver,  on  some  specimens,  has  given  the  four  horses  of  the  qudriga 
only  fourteen  legs.  There  should  be  sixteen.  (See  Gallatin,  The  decadrachms  of  the  Euai~ 
netos  type.)  H.  J.  S. 

Similar  failures  are  known  on  late  Roman  bronze  coins  of  the  Constantines.  Lack  of 
space  may  account  for  them.  Eds. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Ernest  Bramah,  whose  full  name  was  Ernest  Bramah  Smith,  was  known  to  the  world 
as  the  writer  of  many  detective  stories  and  mysteries,  the  creator  of  Max  Carrados,  and  of 
Kai  Lung.  In  the  numismatic  field,  his  great  merit  lies  in  his  Guide  to  ..  . English  Regal 
Copper  Coins  published  in  London  in  1929,  He  died  there  in  1942. 


William  Brimelow,  Commandant,  USMRO,  is  connected  with  radio  station  WTRC  of 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  an  ardent  collector  of  U.  S.  coins. 

H.  K.  Crofoot,  of  Moravia,  New  York,  is  a specialist  in  the  U.  S.  paper  money  series. 

Howard  D.  Gibbs,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  a specialist  in  primitive  moneys. 

Samuel  P.  Harshbarger  is  a collector  of  U.  S.  coins,  in  New  York. 

Alex  S.  Hauser,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society  and  of  the  Vienna  Numis- 
matic Society,  is  chairman  of  the  post-war  committee,  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Latin- 
American  Section,  and  an  outstanding  industrialist;  he  is  a specialist  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  series. 

Hans  Holzer  is  a pupil  of  Professor  Pink  of  the  Vienna  Museum,  and  Professor  Rudolf 
Egger  of  the  Austrian  Archeological  Institute.  He  is  head  of  the  foreign  department  at 
Stack  s.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in  special  studies  at  Columbia. 

Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  has  been  a coin  collector  since  early  youth,  informally  trained 
by  David  Proskey,  Howland  Wood,  and  morre  recently  has  studied  during  three  summers 
at  the  British  Museum.  He  is  by  profession  associate  Professor  of  English  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege, holds  a doctor’s  degree  from  Columbia,  and  studied  early  printing  with  Prof.  W.  L. 
Schreiber,  of  Potsdam. 

Howard  R.  Newcomb,  of  Los  Angeles,  Californa,  is  a distinguished  authority  on  U.  S. 
coins  and  the  author  of  U.  S.  Cents  1801-2-3  and  more  recently,  U.  S.  Cents  1816-1857 , 

/.  W.  Pearce,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent,  England,  is  an  outstanding  authority  on  the 
late  Roman  coinage,  and  author  of  a substantial  number  of  articles  and  essays  on  the 
Siliquae,  the  Gold  Coinage  of  Theodosius,  etc.,  etc.,  which  appeared  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  and  Spink  s Numismatic  Circular  over  a period  of  many  years.  By  profession  a 
retired  teacher,  Mr.  Pearce,  who  holds  the  Master’s  degree  in  Art,  has  travelled  abroad  fre- 
quently, chiefly  to  study  coins. 

Shepard  Pond,  of  Winchester,  Massachusetts,  is  Curator  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  in  charge  of  the  society’s  numismatic  collections;  he  is  also  president  of  the 
Boston  Numismatic  Society,  and  its  guiding  spirit  for  many  years;  a specialist  in  the  French 
series,  Mr.  Pond  has  written  a large  number  of  articles  on  his  favorite  subject. 
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Dr.  A.  F.  Pradeau  is  a prominent  dentist  of  Los  Angeles,  a fellow  of  the  Antonio  Alzate 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Mexico.  He  is  the  author  of  A Numismatic  History  of  Mexico  to 
1823,  a work  of  outstanding  importance. 

Joseph  B.  Stack,  one  of  the  Associates  of  Stack’s  is  a collector  of  Washingtoniana,  and 
lectures  on  counterfeiting. 

Cornelius  Clarkson  Vermeule,  III,  of  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  has  been  a student  at 
Harvard  College  previous  to  his  entering  the  Armed  Forces;  he  is  a keen  student  of  ancient 
numismatics,  specializing  in  the  Roman  Imperial  series. 

Lt.  Robert  Winthrop,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  to  Ethiopia  recently  and  was  in  an  excellent 
position  to  collect  local  data  pertaining  to  ethnological  developments  as  well  as  numismatic 
facts, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In  order  to  help  those  seeking  advice,  the  editors  are  to  be  consulted  by  appointment 
only.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage  of  unsolicited  manuscripts,  but  all 
reasonable  care  will  be  taken  of  them.  Articles  should  be  typewritten  and  double  spaced.  The 
identity  of  writers  of  articles  signed  with  pseudonyms  must  be  known  to  the  editors.  The 
right  to  make  slight  stylistic  changes  is  reserved,  and  except  under  special  circumstances, 
proofs  cannot  be  furnished  to  authors  because  of  war  conditions.  There  is  no  censorship 
of  opinion  expressed  by  authors;  provided  some  arguments  of  weights  are  presented  for  a 
novel  theory,  we  are  willing  to  print  it,  although  publication  of  a view  does  not  mean  that 
the  editors  necessarily  agree  with  it.  Highly  tenuous  suggestions  without  substantial  new 
evidence  will  be  printed  in  the  query  columns  if  they  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  interest;  all 
allusions  to  religion  and  politics  of  our  own  times  are  avoided,  when  of  a kind  that  might 
offend  any  reader.  Acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  articles  rests  finally  with  the  editor. 

— The  Editors. 

FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS.  The  firm  of  Stack’s  acts  as  owner,  and  distributor  of  the 
magazine;  J.  B.  Stack  and  Morton  M.  Stack  are  the  publishers.  THE  CURRENT  RATE 
IS  $7.00  a YEAR  OR  $2.50  A COPY,  BUT  ALL  CHARTER  SUBSCRIBERS.  CHARTER 
RATE  SUBSCRIBERS,  IN  SHORT,  ALL  THOSE  WHOSE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  WERE 
RECEIVED  BEFORE  AUGUST  20,  1943,  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  PAY  THE  RE- 
NEWAL-RATE OF  $4.00  A YEAR. 

A CORRECTION.  In  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Stack’s  article  on  the  Massachusetts  and  Cali- 
fornia Five  dollar  gold  pieces,  the  “San  Francisco  specimen”  is  actually  the  specimen  of  the 
Pioneer  Society  of  San  Francisco  which  was  bought  by  Lawrence  and  sold  in  1929  to  Mr. 
Garvin,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  the  collection  of  Yale  University,  where  it  is  now. 
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RENTZMANN’S  NUMISMATISCHES  LEGENDEN-LEXICON 

(1865  and  1878) 

Translated,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

PART  I - THE  RULERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

In  this  list  there  will  be  found  all  rulers  with  right  of  coinage  of  the  Western  World  since  the 

early  middle  ages  up  to  our  day,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Rentzmann  originally  listed  all  the 

abbreviations  as  found  on  the  coins,  but  we  believe  our  readers  will  realize  in  what  different  ways  a 
name,  such  as  Charles  or  Carolus,  could  possibly  be  abbreviated,  and  we  have  therefore  omitted  these 
long  lists  of  shortenings,  giving  only  the  full  name,  in  English,  of  each  ruler.  A Latin  glossary  will  be 
added  later. 

The  figures  in  brackets  after  the  rulers’  names  denote  the  dynastic  number  of  each  according  to 
the  succession  in  his  own  country.  They  may  be  different  for  one  man  who  happened  to  rule  two  or 
more  countries.  The  spelling  of  the  names  is  in  present-day  English,  but  where  there  seemed  to  be  no 

adequate  English  version,  the  present-day  native  form  was  used;  and  in  some  cases,  where  even  this 

could  not  be  ascertained,  the  old  Latin  spelling  was  retained. 

If  there  is  only  one  date  given,  it  marks  either  the  beginning,  the  end  or  the  approximate  period 
of  the  person’s  reign,  according  to  the  position  of  the  date  in  the  text 

This  installment  lists  all  rulers  beginning  with  the  letter  C,  from  Charles  on. 


Charles 

Mayence 

754-  786 

Charles 

Germany,  France 

Milan,  Pavia,  Lucca 

768-  814 

Charles 

774-  814 

Charles 

Provence 

855-  863 

Charles 

Mayence  (Mainz) 

856-  863 

Charles 

France 

840-  877 

Charles 

(II) 

Aquitane 

864-  867 

Charles 

Milan,  Pavia 

875-  877 

Charles 

Italy 

879-  888 

Charles 

Germany 

880-  888 

Charles 

(III) 

France 

884-  887 

Charles 

(IV) 

France 

887-923  (d.  929) 

Charles 

(I) 

Provence 

11245-1285 

Charles 

Anjou,  Maine, 

1246-1285 

Charles 

Sicily 

1266-1282 

Charles 

Naples 

1266-1285 

Charles 

(II) 

Lorraine 

1390-1431 

Charles 

(VI) 

France,  Aquitaine 

1380-1422 

Charles 

(III) 

Navarre 

1386-1425 

Charles 

(I) 

Baden 

1453-1475 

Charles 

(VII) 

France 

1422-1461 

Charles 

(VIII) 

Sweden 

1448-1470 

Charles 

Charles 

Burgundy,  Brabant,  Flanders 
Holland,  Limburg,  Auxonne 
Provence 

1467-1471 

1480-1482 

Charles 

(I) 

Savoy 

1482-1489 

Charles 

Milan,  Asti 

1447-1465 

Charles 

Provence 

1480-1481 

Charles 

(vm) 

France,  Provence 

1483-1489 

Charles 

Gelderland 

1473-1477 
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Charles 

Gelderland 

1478-148 1 

Charles 

Brittany 

1491-1498 

Charles 

Naples 

1495-1496 

Charles 

Charles 

Milan,  Aquila,  Pisa 

Teatina,  Asti 
(III  Savoy 

(I)  Silesia-Muensterberg 
Oels-Reichstein 

Gelderland  and  Julich 

1494-1495 
1504-1535  (d.  1553) 

Charles 

Charles 

1498-1536 

1492-1538 

Charles 

(I)  Metz 

1550-1551 

Charles 

(II)  Savoy 

1504-1535  (d.  1553) 

Charles 

(V)  Holland 

1506-1556 

Charles 

(V)  Gelderland 

1543-1556 

Charles 

(V)  Brabant 

1506/20-1556 

Charles 

(V)  Flanders 

1506/20-1556 

Charles 

Achaia 

1276-1285 

Charles 

(II)  Anjou 

1285-1290 

Charles 

(II)  Naples,  Provence,  Piemont 
(II)  Achaia 

1285-1309 

Charles 

1285-1291 

Charles 

(I)  Bohemia 

1346-1378 

Charles 

(IV ) Germany 

(V)  France,  Dauphine 

1347-1378 

Charles 

1364-1380 

Charles 

(IV)  Luxembourg 

1346-1353 

Charles 

Angouleme,  La  Marche 

1314-1322 

Charles 

(IV)  France 

1322-1328 

Charles 

(I)  Hungary,  Slavonia 

1308-1342 

Charles 

(II)  Navarra,  Evreux 

1349-1386 

Charles 

(V)  Vienna 

1349-1364 

Charles 

Brittany,  Limoges 

1341-1364 

Charles 

Lyons 

1365-1375 

Charles 

Rimini 

1385-1429 

Charles 

(01)  Naples 

1382-1386 

Charles 

(Hi  Hungary 

1385-1386 

Charles 

(IV)  Germany 

1519-1556(d.  1558) 

Charles 

(V)  Austria,  Tyrol 

15-9-1521 

Charles 

(V)  Milan 

1535-1540 

Charles 

(V)  Spain,  Valencia,  Naples 

1516-1556 

Charles 

(V)  Wuerttemberg 

1520-1522 

Charles 

(V) 

Toumai 

1506/20-1556 

Charles 

(V 

Naples,  Sicily,  Aragon 

1516-1556 

Charles 

(V) 

Namur 

1506/20-1556 

Charles 

(H) 

Baden-Durlach 

1553-1577 

Charles 

Styria,  Carinthia 

1556/64-1590 

Charles 

France,  Naples,  Provence,  Aquina  1560-1574 

Charles 

France 

1590-1597(d.  1593) 

Charles 

Arenberg 

1568-1616 

Charles 

Metz 

1578-1607 

Charles 

Meghen 

1580-1584 

Strasbourg 

1592-1607 

Charles 

"Si 

Lorraine 

1545/55-1608 

Charles 

Metz 

1550-1574 

Charles 

(II) 

Mecklenburg-Guestrow 

1547-1610 

Charles 

Metz 

1578-1607 

Charles 

Charles 

Strasbourg 

Sodermanland 

1592-1607 

1593 

Charles 

Toul 

1580-1587 

Charles 

Verdun 

1585-1587 

Charles 

(IX) 

Sweden 

1593-1611 
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Charles 

Croy-Chimay 

1595-1612 

Charles 

(U)  Muensterberg,  Oels,  Glatz 

1587-1612 

Breslau 

1608-1624 

Charles 

Verdun 

1610-1622  (d.  1631) 

Gorze 

1607-1648 

Charles 

Prague 

1606-1612 

Charles 

Brixen 

1613-1624 

Charles 

Teutonic  Order 

1619-1624 

Charles 

Massa-Carrara 

1623-1662 

Charles 

Liechtenstein 

1585-1627 

Charles 

Troppau,  Oppeln 

1614-1627 

Charles 

Jaegerndorf 

1623-1627 

Charles 

(I)  Nevers,  Rethel,  Arches 

1601-1637 

Charles 

(I)  Mantua,  Casale,  Montferrat 

1627-1637 

Charles 

(I)  England,  Scotland 

1625-1649 

Charles 

(I)  Solierino 

1644-1680 

Charles 

(I)  Castiglione 

1675-1680 

Charles 

(X)  Sweden 

1654-1660 

Charles 

(II)  Nevers,  Rethel 

1637-47-1650 

Charles 

(II)  Mantua,  Montferrat 

1637-1665 

Charles 

(II)  Casale 

1647-1665 

Charles 

(IV)  Lorraine 

1625-1634 

Charles 

Messerano 

1686 

Charles 

Solferino 

1644-1680 

Charles 

(II)  England,  Scotland 

1660-1685 

Charles 

Campo 

1663 

Charles 

Palatinate 

1680-1685 

Charles 

Albera 

1678 

Charles 

Olmutz 

1664-1695 

Charles 

Charles 

(II)  Spain,  Barcelona,  Brabant, 

Castile,  Flanders,  Iviza,  Luxembourg, 

Milan,  Naples  and  Sicily,  Sardinia  1665-77-1700 
(XI)  Sweden,  Bremen,  Verden,  Pomerania  1660-1697 

Charles 

Ronco  and  Roccaforte 

(d.1699) 

Charles 

Olmuetz 

1695-1711 

Charles 

(XII)  Sweden,  Bremen,  Verden,  Pomerania  1697-1718 

Charles 

Osnabrueck 

1698-1715 

Charles 

Treves 

1711-1715 

Charles 

Hesse-Cassel 

1670-77-1730 

Charles 

Parma 

1731-1735 

Charles 

Corvey 

1722-1737 

Charles 

(III)  Spain 

1703-1711 

Charles 

Baden-Durlach 

1709-1738 

Charles 

Mantua 

1708-1740 

Charles 

(VI)  Austria,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 

Charles 

Tyrol,  Silesia,  Styria, 
Gorizia 
(VI)  Naples 

Carinthia, 

1711-1740 

1707-1735 

Charles 

(VI)  Milan 

1707-1740 

Charles 

(VI)  Sicily 

1720-1735 

Charles 

(VI)  Brabant,  Flanders 

1709-1740 

Charles 

(VI)  Transylvania 

1712-1740 

Charles 

(VI)  Wuerttemberg,  Oels 

1684-1745 

Charles 

(VI)  Waldeck 

1728-1747  (d.1763) 

Charles 

(in)  Naples 

1733-1759 

Charles 

(VII)  Germany 

1742-1745 

Charles 

Curland 

1758-1763 
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Charles 

Spain 

1759-1788 

Charles 

Liege 

1763-1771 

Charles 

Batthyani 

1764-1772 

Charles 

Brunswick 

1735-1789 

Charles 

Loewenstein,  Wertheim,  Rocheiort  1735-1789 

Charles 

Wuerttemberg 

1737-44-1793 

Charles 

Teutonic  Order 

1761-1780 

Charles 

Palatinate-Zweibruecken 

1775-1795 

Charles 

Constance 

1800-1802 

Charles 

Teutonic  Order 

1801-1804 

Charles 

Mayence,  Worms 

1802-1803 

Charles 

(IV) 

Spain 

1788-1808-1819 

Charles 

Ratisbon 

1804-1810 

Charles 

(XIII) 

Sweden 

1809-1818 

Charles 

Frankfurt  o.M 

1810-1813(d.l817) 

Charles 

(XIII) 

Norway 

1814-1818 

Charles 

Ligne 

1766-1814 

Charles 

Isenburg-Birstein 

1803-1815 

Charles 

Brunswick 

1815-25-30 

Charles 

(XIV) 

Sweden,  Norway 

1818-1844 

Charles 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 

1831-1848 

Charles 

(X) 

France 

1824-1830(d.l836 

Charles 

Pappenheim 

(d-1833 

Charles 

(v; 

Spain 

1833-1840(d.l855 

Charles 

(in) 

Monaco 

1856-1889 

Chalres 

(i; 

Wuerttemberg 

1864-1891 

Chalres 

(i 

Rumania 

1866-1914 

Charles 

(VIL 

Spain 

1874 

Chalres 

(I 

Portugal 

1889-1908 

Chalres 

(I 

Austria,  Hungary 

1916-1918 

Charles 

(n 

Rumania 

1928-1930-1940 

{To  be  continued ) 
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A REMINDER 

Renewal  bills  for  the  next  year,  June  1944  to  May  1945,  will  be  sent  out  shortly,  as 
this  issue  is  the  last  of  the  current  volume.  If  you  paid  4.00  originally,  you  continue  to  pay 
4.00  indefinitely;  if  your  rate  was  7.00,  this  will  be  the  rate  for  the  coming  volume.  Please 
send  in  your  remittance  at  once  after  you  receive  the  bill. 

The  first  two  handbooks  issued  by  the  publishers  of  Numismatic  Review,  inaugurat- 
ing a long  series,  are  now  coming  off  the  presses  and  are  being  distributed.  Both  are  limited 
editions. 

For  those  few  who  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  20%  reduction 
granted  to  all  subscribers  to  Numismatic  Review,  we  repeat  the  titles  of  these  two  volumes: 

Howard  R.  Newcomb:  “U.  S.  Cents  1816-1857 ” 

293  pages — 11  master  plates — numerous  illustrations — 9J/£  x 12 Cloth  5.00 

De  Luxe  15.00 

Howard  D.  Gibbs:  “ Chinese  Imperial  Names ” 

A finding  list  of  era  and  personal  names  on  Chinese  Imperial  coins.  Cloth,  with  card- 
board jacket  in  the  traditional  Chinese  manner  3.75 

To  subscribers,  we  repeat,  20%  less. 

There  are  now  two  other  important  compendia  and  handbooks  in  preparation  to  be 
released  during  this  season;  other  works  of  importance  which  are  both  numismatically 
distinguished  and  practically  useful,  will  be  considered  for  early  publication  from  time  to  time. 
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